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FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
November 25, 1927 


Hotel Ambassador 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
PrincripAL Henry Mitter, Atlantic City High School 


Mr. President and Members of the Assoctation: 

As President of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, as a citizen of Atlantic City, and as Principal of the school 
in which you will hold some of your sessions, I welcome you to 
our state, to our city and to our school. Your presence here 
brings honor to our state, business and publicity to our city, and 
additional opportunities for service to our schools, You make us 
all very happy. 

In your daily work at home, the playground is a very signifi- 
cant factor. You give it almost curricular value when it con- 
tributes to the development, both mental and physical, of your 
students. We would have Atlantic City, the Playground of the 
World, make an equally important contribution to this Convention. 
It will do it if you avail yourselves of the opportunities it offers 
for recreation and for those social contacts which are so valuable 
in a gathering of this kind. We would have you go home not 
only instructed and inspired, but refreshed and restored in the 
energy that you need in your daily work. 

May I, in this connection, without appearing to be altogether 
selfish, express the hope that this combination of colleges and 
secondary schools of the Middle States and Maryland and the 
World’s Playground will be such a happy combination that you 
will feel impelled to make it your permanent place of meeting. 
Come whenever you will, stay as long as you can, and rest 
assured that you are indeed very welcome. 


RESPONSE 
Dean Hersert E. Hawkes, President of the Association 

I am sure that I speak for the Association in thanking Mr. 
Miller for his address and for his words of welcome. It is an 
innovation for this Association to meet in this place, or in a place 
like this. There is, perhaps, a symbolic significance and appro- 
priateness to it. For the aims of this Association are perhaps as 
broad as the ocean, possibly as deep, although, we hope, not as 
flat. I wish that we could assure Mr. Miller that we could make 
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this our permanent place of meeting. It may be that we shall. 
That will be for the future to decide. But I am sure we shall 
have a good time and enjoy to the full the hospitality that has 
been so generously offered. 

I will not introduce my friend, the speaker of the morning, 
to you in formal terms, for I think that some of you may have 
been introduced to him partly at the meeting of the Association 
last year, and partly through certain items that have appeared 
through the public press from time to time. Consequently, with- 
out further remarks, I will express the great pleasure of the 
Association in hearing from Professor John Erskine, of Columbia 
College, who will address himself to the topic, “Liberty and Dis- 
cipline in Education.” 
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LIBERTY AND DISCIPLINE IN EDUCATION 
Proressor JoHN Erskine, Columbia College 


The words of this title will suggest to most of us the unfortu- 
nate license of the students, and the admirable discipline with 
which we should like to curb them. Many of us, in fact, would 
undoubtedly prefer to phrase my subject, Liberty or Discipline. 
Our sense of what is going on in the schools and colleges suggests 
that the time has come for a choice between the too great liberty 


of the young and the too little appreciated discipline of their 
elders. 


I should like, however, to suggest another point of view 
toward these ideas. I am ready to agree with any one that there 
is too little discipline in our education; at least too little of the 
right kind. Personally, I’d say on the other side that there’s far 
too much discipline of an irrelevant sort. As to the liberty, 
there is probably too little, rather than too much. The fact that 
our educational methods are somewhat aimless, that at times the 
students appear to be doing as they please, the fact that they are 
sympathetic toward some general ideas which are unfamiliar or 
disturbing to us, is no proof of any real liberty in education. What- 
ever is wrong in the courses the students elect, or in the new ideas 
they hold, may perhaps be forced upon them by circumstances 
stronger than they. On the other hand, the mere impulse to 
control what we don’t approve of in the life of others will not 
necessarily result in discipline. It may perhaps result in inter- 
ference; but in true discipline, as the word implies, there must 
be an element of education, of illumination, of greater power. 
In fact, what I should like to say this morning is in a word that 
liberty and discipline are the same thing. Or, if you prefer, that 
discipline is the preparatory stage of that control of life of which 
liberty is the result. Acceptance of this definition would lead us, 
I think, to greater sympathy with certain tendencies of education 
today, to a wiser understanding of much that may disturb us in 
the younger generation, and to a far more hopeful program for 
improving them and ourselves. 

The metaphor of education to which we all recur sooner or 
later is the change of obstacle into opportunity which man accom- 
plished when he learned to sail a boat. Gravitation he could not 
fight against, nor could he alter the direction and force of the 
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wind. Without an understanding of mechanics he was reduced 
to prayer or to sacrifice; in any case, he had to wait on shore 
until the right wind came. As soon, however, as he had mas- 
tered the principle of tacking, he could go where he wished. He 
had achieved liberty in the only sense in which that word is 
spiritually important. He had also undergone discipline in the 
only sense of the word which has value for educators. His lib- 
erty and his discipline were so closely related that it is hardly 
worth while at this stage to separate them. The metaphor holds 
in any field of education whatever, and I should like to use it 
as a point of departure to examine our present state, our questions 
and complaints, and our programs of reform. 

Those who think the students have too great liberty today 
glance at two aspects of life. They have in mind, perhaps, that 
the student does not study so hard as we think he ought to; 
or that he browses amiably from subject to subject without mas- 
tering any one of them; or that he avoids entirely the benefits 
of the old classical training. When we regret this liberty we 
immediately think of the discipline which we should prefer. Why 
not make the student study harder? Why not compel him to finish 
some subject to the bitter end? Why not reimpose upon him the 
curriculum under which our fathers, if not ourselves, prospered ? 

If there is any fault here, it probably isn’t the student’s. So 
far as the curriculum is concerned, we have no sound program 
in the United States, for the simple reason that any course of 
studies is only a means to an end, and in the field of general edu- 
cation we do not at the moment know what is our end. If a 
man wishes to be a lawyer, we can suggest the proper courses, 
or if he is to be a doctor, or an engineer. While he is in that 
stage, however, in which we hope merely to educate him, we, 
his elders, flounder, having no precise nor coherent ideal of the 
educated man. The Renaissance man found his ideal in the 
classics, thereupon he studied Latin and Greek. We wish the 
youth to study Latin and Greek, but we don’t want them to find 
their ideal there—we warn them not to be pagan. As a matter of 
fact, they prefer to study Freud, of whom we don’t approve. If 
we are not clear on the subject, why should the student be? Until 
we are clear, little is to be hoped from rearrangement of the cur- 
riculum, or from the imposition of stiff requirements. Before we 
can educate, we must have a philosophy of life, and I don’t see 
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how we can expect the children to supply us with it. Some of 
us have a philosophy, but our colleagues happen to have a different 
one. Some try to get on with none at all. 

I am not complaining of a state of mind which is perhaps 
inevitable at this moment in history. I merely protest that since 
this state of mind exists, it is absurd that we, rather aimless elders, 
should shake our heads over the young who are aimless too. 

But education is not a matter simply of the mind. We are 
concerned about the character of our students, and we ask our- 
selves whether their disposition toward license is not our fault, 
and whether it should not be cured by some discipline of our 
invention. Here again, perhaps, we do the young a grave injus- 
tice. When we are generous we excuse their supposed license by 
observing that some older people, who ought to know better, 
are misleading them—people of Bolshevik or radical tendencies. 
We point to the stage, to art, to literature, all of which clearly 
are not what they were when we models of perfection were young. 
But we pay too high a compliment to the so-called radical, and 
shut our eyes too obviously to the goings on of the most respecta- 
ble conservatives. For myself I do not feel that the young are 
particularly venturesome, or in any other respect different from 
what they used to be. Much of the so-called liberal or radical 
literature of the day, or of any other day, is a fresh and sincere 
attempt to see life as it is. But if we really are looking for the 
sources of unrest, which in our eyes takes on the outward form 
of license, we can find them in the best tradition of our society, in 
the thoughts of our most solid citizens, in the theories of our 
soundest scholars—in everything, that is, which those of us who 
call for more discipline would pound into the students more 
thoroughly if we could. 

The fact is, we are curiously partial in our view of the 
intellectual world, and we expect the students also to divide their 
minds into separate and non-communicating chambers. We are 
delighted at the progress of human intelligence when Einstein 
subjects Newton to the test of fact, and revises our theory of the 
Heavens. We get the scholar’s thrill at every upset of tradition 
in medicine, in physics, in chemistry, in psychology, in economics 
and in history. We talk a great deal about the scientific method, 
that honest testing of hypotheses by unrelenting accumulation and 
survey of facts. Nothing is so sacred as truth, we insist. If only 
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we could persuade our students to take this reverent attitude 
toward the pursuit of it! But though we revise the Heavens with 
a light heart, or let Einstein do it for us, we are seriously dis- 
turbed when the younger generation revises some less important 
affair—its manners, for example. We rewrite history and rear- 
range values in the race record, but our local ritual of etiquette or 
of morals we should like to keep sacred. Some of you may object 
to my speaking of morality as a local ritual, yet any student who 
studies anthropology under a sound scholar will learn that that 
is what morality largely is. Our sense of what is right and wrong 
is not the same in all points as the ethical convictions of equally 
well educated men in Asia or in Africa. Even in Western Europe 
those masterpieces which we wish the students might read more 
than they do are a beautiful record of morality no longer ours. 
We are left by our partial view of life in the somewhat embar- 
rassed position, not only of urging students to study Greek, and 
warning them not to be pagans, but also of trying to revive in 
them the spirit of Christianity and at the same time fostering in 
them those world virtues of thrift, industry and success which 
belong to the hundred per cent American. Try as we will, we 
cannot prevent the ideas of modern science from trickling into 
all the chambers of the youthful mind. Even the least scientific 
learns this, that for the scientist all inherited knowledge is subject 
to scrutiny and revaluation in the light of more facts. He learns 
this also, that in the opinion of the scientist, few of us observe 
all the facts immediately under our eyes. Our young people have 
been admonished to observe and to criticize. We did not mean 
them to take the advice too literally. When they do so we regret 
what we call their license. 

Some of my colleagues are much disturbed that the younger 
generation are critical of the church, of morality in general, and 
especially of the home. But the difference between the young 
here, and us, their elders, is only that we, being of longer affec- 
tion for these institutions, and perhaps having less of the scientific 
spirit we pretend to admire, are willing to ignore certain facts 
in order to retain our pieties. After all, haven’t the church and 
the home some responsibility for what is seen in them? What 
the young person observes in the church today is the growing 
difficulty of distinguishing it from business and politics. Religion, 
theoretically, has to do with the soul, and it furnishes a criticism 
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of our world attitudes. We were once invited to set our hearts 
on things above, and to meditate on values not be stated in gold 
or silver, nor in bricks and mortar. The newspapers mention 
daily the activities of the church, but youth will search long 
for any record of spiritual activities. What is reported is organi- 
zation, administration, legislation, the building of fine temples, 
the increase in enrollment, the taxes laid upon membership, the 
money spent for the conversion of the heathen to this curiously 
mundane energy. If you attend the church, as many of the young 
people really do, what you will hear preached is too rarely the 
Word of God, too rarely a message of salvation, too rarely an 
insight into the human soul. It is rather the newspaper, contem- 
porary events and obsolete science. Oddly enough we feel encour- 
aged if we are told that the registration in college courses having 
to do with the Biblical text, or with comparative religion, has 
gone up. Those courses should be given—they are part of the 
truth, which we have no right to withhold. Yet why are we 
blind to the fact that the student of comparative religion will 
learn how and why various faiths, even his own, grow and die? 
Or that the student of Biblical texts will have his attention called 
to the amount of error and accident in those pages which our 
fathers held as literally inspired? 

As to the institution of the home, where in the record of 
our literature for the last three hundred years will the observing 
student find data to convince him that marriage as an institution 
is yet a success, or that its present state is final? Some of our 
neighbors are disturbed because Judge Lindsey lays before us 
documented reports of widespread unhappiness and maladjust- 
ment in that state which we should like to believe a sacrament. 
But practically all of the great writers in our literature have been 
suggesting the same thing for centuries, and if we succeed in 
disciplining our students into reading the masterpieces, they will 
find records that make Judge Lindsey seem belated and tame. 
In all of Shakespeare’s plays there is only one picture of married 
people completely and happily mated, sharing each other’s thoughts 
and fortunes. These two happen to be murderers. In all the 
other cases the married people are represented as unhappy, or 
else they are completely ignored. Milton, who gave us in Paradise 
Lost the dream of a complete companionship, also wrote the most 
eloquent argument for divorce which we yet have. Thackeray 
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and Dickens, like all the rest of us, lovers of the ideal home, 
recorded the actual state of men and women as very far from 
ideal. Remember The Newcomes, Pendennis, Henry Esmond, 
Vanity Fair, Bleak House, David Copperfield. Nearer to us 
we have Meredith and Hardy. The only difference between these 
masters and the writers today is that today instead of accepting 
and bemoaning the old tragedies of life, we are so far influenced 
by science that we re-examine the facts, even attempt experiment, 
in the hope of effecting at last some improvement. 

As to morality in general, many of us think that the young 
people are preoccupied with the idea of sex, that the books they 
read and wish to write on this subject are morbid. We blame 
Havelock Ellis for making the trouble, or any one else who has 
tried to bring to the problem a solid equipment in medicine and 
psychology. Some of my contemporaries foam at the mouth 
when a youngster rises up to say that the whole trouble with the 
Puritans, with modern respectability in general, is that it is 
one ghastly case of sex-suppression. There speaks the younger 
generation! we exclaim. Well, the younger generation would be 
rather clever if it could think up such dangerous ideas for itself. 
Most of its dynamite, however, has been supplied by those very 
authors whom we would gladly have the youngsters read. 
Wouldn’t you like to have your students spend some hours over 
The Education of Henry Adams? Or studying the sculpture of 
St. Gaudens? This is what Adams wrote about them both in 
his famous chapter on The Dynamo and the Virgin: 

“Adams began to ponder, asking himself whether he knew 
of any American artist who had ever insisted on the power of 
sex, as every classic had always done; but he could think only 
of Walt Whitman; Bret Harte, as far as the magazines would 
let him venture; and one or two painters, for the flesh-tones. 
All the rest had used sex for sentiment, never for force; to them, 
Eve was a tender flower, and Herodias an unfeminine horror. 
American art, like the American language and American educa- 
tion, was as far as possible sexless. Society regarded this victory 
over sex as its greatest triumph. In mind and person, St. Gau- 
dens was a survival of 1500; he bore the stamp of the Rennais- 
sance, and should have carried an image of the Virgin round his 
neck, or stuck in his hat, like Louis XI. In mere time he was 
a lost soul that had strayed by chance into the twentieth century 
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and forgotten where it came from. He writhed and cursed at 
his ignorance, much as Adams did at his own, but in the opposite 
sense. St. Gaudens was a child of Benvenuto Cellini, smothered 
in an American cradle. Adams was quintessence of Boston, de- 
voured by curiosity to think like Benvenuto. St. Gaudens’ art 
was starved from birth, and Adams’ instinct was blighted from 
babyhood.” 

If a man like Adams, trained in every good discipline we 
know of, complains of his education, shall we quarrel with the 
young if they look for some other discipline of their own? If 
Adams regrets that the civilization he grew up in has too gener- 
ally neglected the presence of sex in life, as an admirable force, 
is it not reasonable of youth to correct this error? 

Even our casual students will catch most of these ideas. 
But we also have some serious and thorough-going students. I 
refer not to the docile who accept us at our own valuation, but to 
the dangerous ones who do as we tell them to, and use their 
minds. They are adopting the scientist’s attitude toward life; 
they have faith that with complete sincerity, intelligence and 
patience, any problem can be solved. No doctor likes to admit 
that a disease is incurable; at least, his colleagues and he, so 
far as they have the opportunity, will search and experiment 
until they have found the cure. Why should we admit that 
human misery or maladjustment in any form is necessary and 
permanent? Why should we build any part of our system of 
morality on the assumption that unhappiness is incurable? When 
youth asks the question, we are sometimes unwise enough to 
reply that the experience of the race hitherto supports the assump- 
tion, or that religious ethics assumes it. Youth will recall that 
in the race experience, until quite recently, appendicitis and dia- 
betes, tetanus and consumption were practically fatal, and now 
they need not be; and observing our unwillingness to look for 
the solution of other forms of misery, youth decides that we are 
not so much religious as lazy. 

To the student of this type, license is not an ideal, but liberty 
is. He believes with those of his elders who are as suspect as 
he, that human conduct, like the behavior of the universe as a 
whole or in its parts, is subject to principles of cause and effect. 
Every action carries its retribution; punishment and reward are 
inescapable. If the risk of action frightens us, we discover that 
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inaction, too, has its results. But what this divine morality is, 
just which causes produce which effects, we do not sufficiently 
know, and some of us, perhaps the majority of the race, will not 
ourselves inquire, nor permit others to do so. The true liberal 
of any age, believes we ought never to give up inquiring until 
we have the answer, an answer which can be applied and demon- 
strated, for only then shall we be free, as the sailor is who 
knows on what terms he can make the desired port. 

In the realm of ordinary mortality, where we feel youth is 
particularly given to license, we are most disposed to impose an 
unintelligent, an unconsidered and an unrevised discipline. We 
should like to achieve goodness by rules of thumb. We tell 
youth that this or that book is immoral because it represents 
wrongdoing as unpunished—some character in it does something 
obviously undesirable, and yet comes to a good end. In other 
words, we want books to conform, for our convenience, to our 
theory of life rather than to life. A sincere seeker for truth 
would rather ask for the facts; he would like to know what in 
this special case neutralized the retribution which ought to have 
followed from an obvious error. Christ has nothing lenient to 
say for a life of sexual depravity, yet Mary Magdalene is a saint, 
and it appears that at no time was she a bad woman. Apparently 
it is one thing to state a moral ideal in formulas, and quite a 
different matter to pack into a sentence the infinite variety of 
circumstances which modify the consequences of our conduct. 
Is it better to admit this complexity and to study it, or to stay 
blind? Is it more moral to study human conduct with the humil- 
ity and the fearlessness of a true scientist, with his faith that 
life would still be good even if we understood it, or to suppress 
inquiry, and reiterate our formulas, carefully ignoring those as- 
pects of life to which our formulas do not apply? 

So far as we adopt this latter course, the more intelligent of 
our students know we are not sincere. We are ready to push 
none of our moral principles to a logical conclusion. Sister Car- 
rie, in Dreiser’s book, disturbs us because after living with two 
lovers she worked out a happy and useful philosophy of life and 
came to a good end. Her sins are less terrible to us than her 
not going to hell. The same objection was made to The Scarlet 
Letter a generation ago; Hester Prynne transgresses the moral 
code, yet her soul is immensely enriched by the results of her 
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experience. We answer, perhaps, that Mary Magdalene repented, 
but these other heroines did not. But the student, and any one of 
us, can recall numerous instances in our own lives when we 
did wrong, even repeatedly, and afterwards without any conscious 
repentance outgrew the bad habit. “Sin, like sorrow,” a very 
liberal divine once told us, “may be cured merely by time.” 

But if we can’t take so merciful a point of view, why not 
be sincere to the bitter end? Why not admit that the Bible is, 
from the angle of our morality, a dangerous book, all the more 
dangerous because of its immense authority? Why not condemn 
Shakespeare and the other masters who disagree with us? Why 
stultify ourselves by accepting in a classic what we would suppress 
in a contemporary writer? Every standard of decency which 
has been set up by the censorious in our day would work havoc 
with the books we ask youth to revere. Why not censor the 
masters? So long as the Bible contains the story of Lot’s daugh- 
ters and the Song of Songs, squeamishness with modern litera- 
ture on the part of the conservative will seem to lack the authority 
of profound conviction. Without authority it is idle to talk of 
discipline. 

I have spoken so much of his aspect of the supposed license 
of youth because education is a total thing, having to do with 
the whole man, with all the chambers of his mind and with his 
emotions and his character as well as with his intellect. In every 
contact we teach our students something. If our attitude toward 
life is not completely thought out, perhaps we are unconsciously 
teaching them to respect neither us nor the things we stand for. 
Perhaps we would criticize youth less often if we remembered that 
each expressed criticism puts us to the proof—either educates 
the young in a sound reason for criticizing them, or confirms their 
suspicion that we have no sound reason. 

On the other hand, our students have cause to criticize us. 
They understand that theoretically education is the process of 
gaining control of our world, of winning through knowledge the 
freedom of our spiritual city. The laws of our being, they gladly 
understand, are not to be trifled with, and to learn them is not 
easy. Under the happiest conditions, the difficulties in the pur- 
suit of truth will furnish discipline enough to satisfy any sane 

demand. If they can avoid some of the hardship and come 
quickly to the desired result, ought we not to applaud? In a few 
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subjects we do. In the sciences, in mathematics, we probably 
welcome any simplification which makes the principles clearer 
or easier of approach; it does not occur to us to invent irrelevant 
obstacles. But in some other subjects we grow confused about 
liberty and discipline; we withhold the freedom of the city until 
we have tortured the candidate a little. 


I am thinking particularly of the courses we give in liter- 
ature, in history, in languages. Is it necessary to give liter- 
ature courses? Not unless the teacher has something to im- 
part, some point of view, some application of principles, which 
cannot as well be read in a book. If we were quite frank, 
perhaps we'd admit that most teaching of literature is only a 
telling over of information already available to the public. Most 
teaching of history is nothing more. If the student cuts a class 
or two, or every other class, perhaps he could make up the loss 
by consulting a textbook for ten minutes. Of course, if he missed 
an hour or two in mathematics, he would lose essential steps, but 
absence from the history or the literature class would probably 
cost him nothing essential. Yet for the sake of what we call 
discipline, we forbid him to cut those classes, and we usually con- 
trive to penalize him even if, in spite of the cutting, he can pass 
our examinations. He knows as well as we that this is not true 
discipline, nor more helpful to his education than the sifting of 
a little grit among the wheels would be helpful to your watch. 

In literature, history and many other courses we forbid the 
students to have books or other aids near them in examination. 
If they smuggle in such material we expel them for cribbing. 
In other words, we ask them to depend on their memory for their 
scholarship. As soon as they become real scholars, however, we 
expect them to use their library constantly, and we’d think little 
of them if they didn’t verify every reference. The fact is, our 
questions in these subjects are often a little imbecile, and nobody 
would have difficulty with them if we didn’t make a demand on 
the memory such as the students are not trained for in our classes, 
and such as they will not submit themselves to if they become 
scholars. If we were teaching principles instead of facts, we 
could turn the students loose in a library, and let them show by a 
carefully documented discussion of a real subject that they know 
where to look, like scholars, for needed aid. 
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We teachers have much to answer for in the pseudo discipline 
we have built up around the languages. The object of such study 
is perfectly clear—it is the ability to use the language. If you 
have studied Greek or Latin, French or German for several years 
and can neither speak nor read them, then your education in those 
fields is a failure, no matter what academic credits the school 
allows you for the hours so wasted. But as teachers we try to 
persuade ourselves and the world that from such waste there is 
a cultural residuum; the process, we say, is disciplinary. To 
teachers in some other countries such a process seems a humbug. 
In Germany and France the teaching of languages for practical 
use has been brought to such a degree of efficiency that we have 
no valid excuse for the hours and years squandered on exploded 
methods. To ask youth to believe there is disciplinary value in 
laborious failure is to insult their intelligence. 

Many of us would like to take a middle ground, and say that 
though it isn’t necessary to teach American youth how to speak 
the languages of Europe, yet we should teach how to read them. 
Can any one read a language he can’t speak? But even when we 
teach languages as though they were dead, we invent hardships 
for the sake of discipline. We cling to the notion that the use 
of a translation or trot is very bad. The student will remember 
the words better, we say, if he looks up each separately in the 
dictionary, and he will never learn his syntax unless he approaches 
the text as though it were a scattered jig-saw puzzle, and puts the 
words together again according to the rules. As a result, we do 
teach rules of grammar, but not what is more essential to a 
language—words. Our best students can parse but they can’t 
speak. The true discipline of a living language is that you must 
use words and constructions many times, until they become instinc- 
tive. Not until then would you ask a child to study the grammar 
of its own tongue. The efficient way to cover ground in a lan- 
guage course, even if the speaking is omitted, is to let the student 
read daily large stretches of literature with every aid he can 
command, trots, translations, dictionaries. Test his ability, as 
experience will test it, on pages he has not prepared at all. 

I have given sufficient illustrations, perhaps, of our present 
confusion as to liberty and discipline—of our failure in some 
important instances to define the object of our teaching, or to 
permit youth to learn as easily as it might. The difficulty implicit 
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in the subject does not always seem to us discipline enough. One 
of my colleagues insists that the aim of modern education is to 
prevent the younger generation from competing with us. What- 
ever its aim, the result is that youth has little confidence in its 
elders, and is disposed to start fresh and examine the world 
for itself. 

One aspect of discipline in our educational system is par- 
ticularly annoying; perhaps it ought to be alarming. In recent 
years the faculty and the alumni of schools and colleges have 
organized student life into a mechanical lockstep. In former 
decades a boy went in for athletics if he wished, or for dramatics 
or for the glee club; he exercised his tastes and gave his support 
to what he preferred. Nowadays the school probably collects 
a lump sum from him at the beginning of the term, spends it 
for him among all the activities, and asks him to spread his inter- 
est as indiscriminately as some one else has spread his money. 
The result is inevitable. The students are really interested in 
fewer things than they used to be, and what used to be spon- 
taneous pleasure is now presented to them as a duty. Why do 
we impose this machinery on them? For what sort of world 
are we training them? In many institutions which have carried 
this tendency to an extreme, the students hear violent criticism 
of socialistic theory and almost daily denunciation of the Russian 
experiment. The students know that at one end or the other we 
must be insincere. If we disliked socialism, we wouldn’t bring 
them up in a socialistic world. 

I have tried to say a word for a view of education which 
sees only one essential goal, the freeing of man from his igno- 
rance. I believe the student should be encouraged to seek this 
kind of liberty, and many of them do seek it, this power over 
life which comes only from knowledge of universal laws. This 
ought to be obvious, perhaps, but it isn’t. Many known and 
influential people do not agree at all that knowledge and intelli- 
gence are the chief ends of education. They care less, they 
say, about what the student knows than about what he is, they 
would rather have him a gentleman than a scholar, and in gen- 
eral they believe he will be improved by lots of discipline. Their 
theory in practice looks to me sometimes like a hydraulic press, 
sometimes like intellectual hazing, but rarely like education. Their 
students are as charming as other youth, and they are often 
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as gentlemanly as we'd like all boys to be. But often, also, this 
discipline which did not spring primarily from the quest for 
truth, leaves them with a dislike of those not stamped with their 
pattern; they distrust the unfortunates who are not their kind of 
gentleman; they are indignant, especially as they grow older, 
at any wild man who utters a truth they don’t like, or calls to 
mind a fact they’d rather forget. Is it really necessary to pay 
for good manners, or for keeping the world safe, by closing to 
any extent our hearts or our minds? We were once invited 
to seek first the Kingdom of God, and these other things, in 
due time, would be added. For a scholar the search for the 
Kingdom of God is the search for truth—search, not merely the 
holding on to what others have found. And the search carries 
with it its own discipline. 
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DISCUSSION 
Dr. JoHNn Tixpstey, District Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 

The President has imposed a very considerable task upon 
me in asking me to discuss this paper, which I had not seen before. 
Dr. Erskine was kind enough to send me a letter in which he out- 
lined his general thesis. And I must say in so far as Dr. Erskine 
spoke on his theme, I am in entire accord with him. It is only 
when he branched from his theme and dealt with the condition 
of the world that I didn’t quite agree with him. I think he 
diverged from his theme to shock us, and I refuse to be shocked. 

I think he reached the crux of the whole situation at the last 
and suggested his remedy, whether he meant to or not. As far 
as I could judge from the sense of his address, there is something 
radically wrong with education, and we teachers are the ones who 
are responsible. I agree absolutely with Dr. Erskine in that re- 
spect. I think there is something wrong, yet I really think our 
younger people at the present time are in a much more hopeful 
condition than we were at their age. The other day I ran through 
the catalogues of twelve of the colleges I was interested in in the 
Middle States and Maryland, and I found that those catalogues 
reflected a much more hopeful condition than they did the last 
time I looked upon them. I am sure the boys and girls in our 
colleges today are being much better trained than they were five 
years ago, and certainly much better than when I was in college, 
many years ago. 

I am thoroughly in accord with Dr. Erskine’s idea that liberty 
comes through discipline, and I think the trouble with our young 
people today is that they really don’t have liberty. If I under- 
stood the speaker correctly, he said that they came to the task of 
meeting the problems of the world with sincerity, with intelligence, 
and with industry, and I am a little skeptical of that third ele- 
ment. Most of our objections to the young people of today would 
probably be removed if they came to this task of solving the 
world’s problems with industry. I rather feel that what they need 
more than anything else is the incorporation in our college cur- 
riculum, and before that, in our secondary school curriculums, of 
a history of science. They know that a doctrine that has stood 
the test of years, seemingly is overthrown, but they don’t realize 
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the prodigious amount of observation, calculation and correlation 
through which the man went who overthrew that theory. Because 
we do not keep them busy, they immediately proceed, in the spare 
time they ought not to have, to overthrow established theories of 
morals and everything else, without going to work and studying 
the record of the past. They make experiments, yes, but they 
don’t observe, and they don’t really see the truth, because seeing 
the truth is a tremendously difficult operation. I think that our 
young people, at the present time, are on the way to being some- 
thing finer than we are, provided we teachers play our part, but 
we are not playing it. 

I had a realization of this brought home to me recently. I 
asked pupils in the high schools of New York, fifty in each grad- 
uating class, to tell me what teachers they remembered longest, 
and for what reasons they remembered them. And I found that 
the teachers they remembered longest were the teachers who had 
induced growth in them, the teachers who had given them some- 
thing to do; above all things, the teachers who had envisioned 
them, given them a larger view of the world. I had rather the 
feeling as Dr. Erskine spoke that he was reflecting the dispropor- 
tionate emphasis of our young people in these unoccupied mo- 
ments of theirs. If you were to judge by Judge Lindsey, and if 
I may say it, the speaker of the morning, we should imagine that 
sex was the most important thing in the world, that it occupies 
about 23 hours and 50 minutes of each day. That isn’t true. I 
have no objection to the pupils delving all they wish into the the- 
oretical aspect of sex and its influence on the world, provided they 
won't believe that sex is what determines everything. You see, 
they have a distorted idea and really we are to blame, because we 
haven’t given them the bigger things of life to work on and think 
about. 

I think one of the most encouraging things is the tremendous 
development that has taken place in our work in secondary Eng- 
lish. A few years ago, I think it could have been said of most 
English what has been said of some other subjects today, that it 
was a dull, unilluminating grind for the pupils. Then we changed 
the kind of examinations. We didn’t limit teachers to teaching 
certain books, we abolished the memory element of which Dr. 
Erskine justly complained, and now our pupils revel in literature 
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because they are free to read anything under the sun. And we 
aim only at developing a taste for that which opens to them a 
larger world. In this way, we have transformed the subject. 

And so I feel that if we should take our other subjects and 
look upon those subjects as merely media by which we cause pupils 
to grow into a larger life, the sex element wouldn’t loom nearly 
so large, they wouldn’t have so much time for road-house parties. 
I believe that if we teachers would really teach, instead of hearing 
recitations those pupils would begin to get a vision of the big 
things of life. 

In thinking over this subject the other day, my mind went 
back to my Herodotus, and I remember he told us about the Per- 
sian education, that the Persian was trained to ride a horse, to 
shoot the bow, and speak the truth. I wish we might do as well 
as that in our modern education, for to shoot the bow is merely 
to have mastered all one’s co-ordination, all one’s powers, is it 
not? To ride the horse means a similar mastery of one’s self in 
order that one may master others. And to speak the truth, you 
must first know the truth. I believe that if in some way we could 
abandon our present conceptions and make it our first aim to 
impress upon the pupils that the greatest thing they can get out 
of education is the ability to see the truth, not so much bothering 
what they will do with it after they see it, we shall have begun 
to approach the Persian education. When we reach that stand- 
ard, I don’t think we shall have to worry very much about the 
morals of our pupils. What America needs more than anything 
else in its college trained men is the development of the ability 
to see the truth, because it is the ability to put one’s own self- 
interest out of the way. The great problems of American life and 
world life in general are not being solved today because when we 
start to investigate we find our self-interest standing in the way. 
We are told that science ought to give us that objective, but not 
science as it is being taught in the secondary school at least, and, 
I fear, in the colleges. I think that most of our problems with 
regard to the laziness of our pupils, the want of interest on their 
part, and their want of what we call morality, will be largely 
solved when we make our tasks of so much importance and make 
ourselves of such importance that our pupils shall come to believe 
that forty-five minutes spent with us is an indispensable condition 
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of their well-being for that day. How many teachers can we point 
to and say that is true? It isn’t true because we teachers do not 
take our tasks seriously enough. We don’t realize that we are 
to be centers of illumination, that our subject is merely a means 
to an end. 

So I feel that we should have the liberty which Dr. Erskine 
wants based on a discipline by making our pupils grow. And I 
am hoping that some of these days our colleges shall say, “We 
desire for our enrollment boys and girls who are capable of growth, 
not boys and girls who know a certain amount.” I am altogether 
out of sympathy with the college entrance examinations because, 
for the most part, they don’t test growth. They test a body of 
knowledge, to a certain extent a body of skill; but they don’t test, 
in my judgment, capacity for growth. Therefore, I am most 
enthusiastically in favor of Dr. Erskine’s proposition that in all 
examinations, in all recitations, we should have the scholar’s atti- 
tude and the use of the scholar’s tools. I believe that if the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, for which this body was re- 
sponsible, were to adopt the open text book idea and all other 
helps for its examinations, we should transform the teaching in 
our schools, and make subjects the means of growth for pupils. 

In any case, I agree with Dr. Erskine, if there is anything 
wrong with the girls and boys of the secondary schools and col- 
leges in the Middle States and Maryland, we, here assembled, are 
the ones responsible. 


Miss RaAcHEL SELEcTER, Gratz High School 
It seems to me most teachers would agree with Dr. Erskine 
that it is desirable to develop in this business a fearless pursuit 
of the truth, but I think the teachers themselves are susceptible 
to an overwhelming social pressure which makes them hesitate 
and waver and often creates that confusion that he complains of. 
I would like to know what solution he has for that situation. 


Dr. ErsKINE 
That question rather helps me out, I think. Dr. Tildsley, as 
I understood him, thought that I had disgressed from my subject 
when I spoke about these general conditions in society. I thought 
that I was dealing with an essential part of our problem. The 
problem to me is simply this, the question how far in education 
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we are willing to carry the theories we teach to a conclusion; 
where we permit science to be taught, how far we are willing to 
let the scientific attitude permeate our other inquiries. And then, 
if we are willing to go so far, how far are we willing to recognize 
facts around us. 

I don’t think it ought to be a debate between Dr. Tildsley and 
me as to how large an area of life sex covers. That can be ascer- 
tained by far more capable people than he and I in that field. But - 
it ought to be ascertained. 

And I agree with the last speaker on the difficulty of ascer- 
taining that and many other important facts, as many of our best 
friends in society, the people we profoundly revere, who stand 
for things we love and admire are not willing themselves to think 
or to let us think. And I don’t know what the solution is. I don’t 
see it in throwing bricks through the window in any direction. I 
see it simply in greater sincerity among scholars—if sincerity is 
a matter of importance to us. And if it isn’t, we can get on very 
nicely on some other basis. Most of the world has done so, any- 
way. 

I never wrote or said a thing in my life to shock anybody or 
for any other motive than that I was immensely and sincerely in- 
terested in it. If you state some things, if you bring certain facts 
in juxtaposition in life, you seem to be cracking a joke, you seem 
to be trying to be witty, and it is the relation of those facts that 
is witty or humorous, not your intention. A great many people, 
when they see such a contrast as makes them smile, turn away, 
thinking that having gotten a little smile from it, they have all that 
juxtaposition offers. Now you might ask why the juxtaposition 
of serious matters should sometimes be funny. There may be 
something wrong with the serious matters. That is what I have 
tried to show, with the utmost seriousness this morning and else- 
where. I wish I had had time to speak more of that wonderful 
passage of Henry Adams, which I think would illustrate beauti- 
fully what I mean. 

“To speak of sex is to speak of one very crude and rather base 
thing.” Now here is a man of the utmost refinement, utmost 
spirituality, the utmost introspection, Henry Adams, saying far 
more beautifully than any of us here can imitate him, in that 
wonderful chapter that he wishes to God he had the faith of the 
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people who put up those cathedrals because as he looks at those 
images of the Virgin and of the saints there, he realizes that for 
them sex was not something to turn your back on, but it was a 
force that might become spiritual, that it had all sorts of grada- 
tions in life, going so far that it actually affected men’s loyalty 
to the Mother of God. There was something gained, as he, puri- 
tan and agnostic, felt, from the worship of womanhood on the 
part of man in the faith in the Virgin. You know perfectly well 
in school that women can do with boys often what men can not, 
as teachers. I tried to show it in one of my books, and was rather 
wounded that so many of my friends I thought spiritually minded 
missed the point. 

In the story I tried to tell about Galahad, one of the things 
that interested me most was the loyalty of that boy for the beau- 
tiful Queen whom he idealized more than she deserved. But boys 
do that for women, and I think girls, mere children, idealize men. 
It is a fact that you can use for great purposes in life if you are 
willing to face it and study it. 


PresipENT E. D. WarFietp, Wilson College 
“Fools rush in where wise men fear to tread.” 


The last time I had the pleasure of facing the speaker of the 
day we were walking on a morning such as this in the beautiful 
Cumberland Valley. I hope Professor Erskine has as pleasant 
a recollection of that occasion as I have. 


Winning as his speech always is, I fear he is not unfamiliar 
with the fact that people sometimes differ with him. In my case 
I am sure it could never be to differ from him. Perhaps he has 
heard, as I often have, that it was once a familiar saying in Scot- 
land that where there is one Erskine there is a Presbyterian 
Church and where there are two there are sure to be two Presby- 
terian Churches. Yet hearing Professor Erskine speak I would 
fain agree with him quickly, both for the pleasure of doing so 
and the peril of doing otherwise. Nevertheless, I believe pro- 
foundly some things of which he has spoken lightly. 

In the first place, I believe in liberty, but I also believe in 
discipline, and not only that self-discipline at which the true seeker 
after truth must arrive. Indeed, I think he has drawn a false 
antithesis. True freedom is only gained through discipline. 
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In the second place, I believe in memory as a discipline, 
but perhaps still more in a disciplined memory. I was brought 
up, not “fed up” as many have been, on the Shorter Catachism 
and much Scripture, which I was made to learn, as was truly 
said, by heart, and in so learning I realized not only the wealth 
of spiritual culture which its knowledge has afforded me, but 
also the value of application and the law and even the worth 
of freedom. For liberty came each Sabbath afternoon when I 
had learned the required ten questions with the proofs from the 
Scripture. I knew also that what I learned today and accurately 
recited would be strictly required of me on many future Sabbath 
afternoons. 

In the end I not only learned what has been a source of joy 
and strength all my life, but a habit of close attention, rapid acqui- 
sition and something of that critical spirit which accompanies the 
study of any body of divinity. 

And a critical spirit has but ill exercise unless memory can 
supply it with much material for reflection. This gives that basis 
of comparison which is so great a part of the working knowledge 
of any fruitful reflection. 

I cannot think it much worth while merely to expose students 
to literature. It is a great adventure, but mere adventure is not 
of much worth. It is the discoverer or the mighty hunter who 
knows the real meaning of adventure. The new continent or 
planet that swims into our ken must be mapped or its orbit 
must be plotted. For example, he who has learned the Scripture 
has felt the thrill of such passages as 

“The heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament—” 
you know that beautiful passage. 
And when in the Merchant of Venice he reads: 
“Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls,” 
he suspects that Shakespeare also had read the Nineteenth Psalm. 
And with such experiences in hand he is likely to be lured to a 
further realization of the fact that elsewhere Shakespeare shows 
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some knowledge of the Bible. And so, if he knows his classics 
he will catch the lilt of Sappho’s song in a famous passage in 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

These things are impossible without a highly disciplined and 
discriminating memory, a memory tenacious of facts and trust- 
worthy in its processes. 


It is as much needed in biology as in literature. Dr. Erskine 
knows right well the man who taught me biology at Princeton, 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn. He taught me not only to look 
through a microscope but to remember and report what I saw. 
Here the poet’s memory which improves on nature must be 
schooled by the scientist’s memory which is disciplined by nature 
to walk in very straight paths. 


Few of our boys and girls are going to be scholars. It is 
enough for them to become men and women. Somewhere in our 
teaching and learning they need discipline and the culture which 
depends upon discipline, that they may not only grow but grow 
into a free use of intellectual powers. It is probable that most 
of those who are here today are training the leaders of the society 
of tomorrow, but many of them will hardly be conscious of their 
leadership. It will be enough for them to be conscious that they 
are following truth, and to this end they must have a training 
which will enable them to discriminate between truth and false- 
hood. We hear the praise of the open mind. Some in their fear 
of fixity would have opinion to be absolutely fluid. Citizenship 
cannot be built without the qualities which eventually result in 
sound convictions staunchly held. 


You may call them by all the bad names in the calendar, 
but each generation of humankind has urgent need of men of 
strong convictions who can give a reason for the faith that is 
in them, and these convictions and this faith in the great major- 
ity can never be self-fashioned. It takes too long and demands too 
great capacity. These things come of discipline and must be 
created in the schools. 


We have pretty patter and pleasant parlor prattle today about 
liberty, which usually means some form of license, but, as usual, 
lacks the daring to put it into action. It were negligible if it 
were not that license tends to create formulae which presently, 
with a growing propaganda, are put into practice. Then come 
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those great shocks to society from which a nation and an age 
slowly, if ever, recover. 

Now, I take it that whatever the college and the university 
may elect to do, the schools must have a definite program and 
present positive conceptions of life and of social order, and these 
must not be vague ideals but things to be believed in, acted on 
and lived by. 

It is a good thing for youth to be exposed to good literature, 
it is no less desirable that they should be confronted with great 
issues. These may be embodied in men or in movements. If 
I may change the phrase and say great literature, the two things 
are not far removed the one from the other. The trouble about 
the literature of our age is that, fine as it is in form, it is too 
casual in substance to confront youth with the mighty issues of 
life. I know nowhere in modern drama, unless it be in the climax 
of St. Joan, a truly transcendent moment. And this from Ber- 
nard Shaw! How different was it with the Greek dramatists, 
and the Elizabethans! 

No wonder college boys and girls feel no urge. To them 
few things are made to appear tremendously important. 


And in this they reflect the casualness of college rules. 


The importance of recitations, lectures and laboratory work 
is generally tenderly tempered by cut systems. By cut systems, 
be it remembered, once narrow and niggard, but in some colleges 
now unlimited. What a superb gesture is that! Does that mean 
that faculty members think that students will assuredly never 
willingly absent themselves from the spell of their classrooms? 
Or that they have no interest any longer in students? 

I would fain magnify the need of both faculty and students 
of regular attendance in the classroom. Perhaps I believe too 
much in the disciplinary value of such attendance. Over and 
beyond that lies faith in vigorous teaching by men to whom the 
daily routine is no casual thing, but a desperate purpose to awaken 
souls, inspire minds and evoke visions. 

E. F. Benson, one of the remarkable sons of a remarkable 
father, tells us of the laggard ways of his youth, and that the 
incidental exhibition of a ring by a professor of archaeology had 
pointed him to his life’s calling. And this is a common enough 
experience. 
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It must ever be that intellectual achievement will be the 
fruitage of the contact of teacher and taught and not of hasty 
cramming of the materials of lost hours. 

All education, all freedom, all the things truly worth while, 
involve elements of discipline, order and communicable enthusi- 
asm which must have their origin in the teacher, their method in 
well-organized contacts, even though their final form is dependent 
upon the capacity and personality of the learner. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Friday, November 25, 1927 


Atlantic City High School 


THE WORK OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Address by J. B. EpMonpson, University of Michigan, 
Secretary of the Association 


I am very glad to bring to you the greetings of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—not the 
oldest of the regional educational associations, but doubtless one 
of the most powerful of the standardizing agencies in this country. 
Your association is older than the North Central Association as 
our association did not come into existence until 1895. It was 
founded as a result of a resolution introduced by a principal of 
a private secondary school in my own state of Michigan. This 
resolution requested the presidents of the Universities of Chicago, 
Michigan and Northwestern to call a conference to consider ways 
and means of establishing closer and more harmonious co-opera- 
tion between the high schools and the institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the North Central States. The maker of the motion was 
stimulated to offer it by the example of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In response to the 
resolution, the proposed conference was called in 1895, and the 
North Central Association was established. You will find, on 
the summary that I have placed in your hands, the names of 
the states that furnished the charter members of the association. 
These states were Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. To these original states, the Association 
has since added Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

The purpose of the North Central Association in the begin- 
ning was to establish and maintain friendly relations between the 
secondary schools and the institutions of higher education within 
the North Central States. This early aim has continued to be 
the primary purpose of our Association. Since its establishment, 
it has been an influential standardizing agency not only in the 
field of secondary education, but in the field of higher education. 
It is true that the first list of accredited secondary schools was not 
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issued by the Association until 1904, nine years after the forma- 
tion of the Association. But even before that date, the North 
Central Association was exercising a directive influence in the 
affairs of the secondary schools. 

It appears to be difficult for some to understand the organi- 
zation and procedure of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The association consists of representa- 
tives of institutions, that is, universities, colleges, normal schools, 
academies and high schools. In order to have this membership, 
a school must be on one of the approved lists of the Associa- 
tion and must pay the annual fee. This fee is five dollars for 
secondary schools and twenty-five dollars for higher institutions. 
Each institution is entitled to one member. 

The work of the Association is very largely carried on by 
three standing committees, known as commissions. The commis- 
sions are as follows: Commission on Secondary Schools, Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education and Commission 
on Unit Courses and Curricula. These standing committees or 
commissions prepare reports which are later submitted to the 
Association for consideration. The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion is really a business meeting of the official representatives of 
the higher and secondary institutions on the approved list. The 
decisions of the Association have, therefore, a far-reaching influ- 
ence because the makers of these decisions are truly representa- 
tive of the educational interests of the twenty North Central 
States. 

Before entering into a discussion of certain problems that 
the North Central Association has faced in recent years, I 
wish to call attention to certain characteristics of our Association. 
In the first place, the North Central Association is a voluntary 
organization. There is no law that compels a secondary school 
or a higher institution to accept its standards. In my opinion, 
part of the strength of our Association arises from the fact that 
schools elect to accept the standards for approval rather than 
accepting them because they are compulsory. In turn, our Asso- 
ciation enjoys a freedom in dealing with schools because of the 
voluntary character of its membership. When schools elect to 
join our Association, they obligate themselves to observe the 
standards of the Association or to forfeit recognition. It is, 
therefore, difficult for a school to justify protesting against dis- 
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missal from membership when the cause of its dismissal arises 
from a failure to observe the standards which the school elected 
to observe when it sought membership. 

In the second place, our Association is under the direction 
of a very representative group of men prominent in the field of 
secondary and higher education. At a recent meeting of our 
Association, the statistics of attendance were as follows: College 
and university presidents, 86; college and university deans, 63; 
college and university professors, 29; representatives of teacher 
training institutions, 3; university and state inspectors, 39; super- 
intendents of schools, 36; high school principals, public and pri- 
vate, 126. With such a distribution of attendance, it is incon- 
ceivable that our Association should fall too largely under the 
domination of either the representatives of higher institutions or 
those of the secondary schools. 

In the third place, the North Central Association is a forward 
looking body. It is true that it is conservative in that it holds the 
schools to relatively high standards. It is, however, an organiza- 
tion that is constantly studying its standards with a view to making 
them conform more nearly to the best practice. In recent years, our 
Association has studied the problem of teacher-preparation, pupil- 
load, preparation of the principal, the status of the junior high 
school, college entrance requirements, curriculum problems and a 
number of other perplexing educational questions. These studies 
have helped our Association to avoid the blighting effects of a 
type of standardization that ignores the results of experience or 
experimentation. In fact, our Association has always been very 
careful to avoid setting its standards in such a way as to bring 
about a dead level of uniformity. The Association has encouraged 
experimentation, and at the present time certain institutions in the 
North Central territory have permission to set aside the usual 
requirements of the Association in order that they may carry for- 
ward experiments that they may net some results that will be 
beneficial to the Association in its revision of its standards. 

In the fourth place, the North Central Association is an 
organization possessing power and prestige. It is the most gen- 
erally recognized standardizing agency for high schools and col- 
leges in the North Central States. It may justly claim a high 
rank among the five regional standardizing agencies. A place on 
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the North Central list means as much in the field of education as 
a high ranking by Dun or Bradstreet in the field of finance and 
business. _ 

Now I would not have you infer that our Association is 
without its critics, and I wish to direct your attention to some 
causes for criticisms of our Association. We find, and you have 
doubtless found as representatives of the Association of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, that the policies of a standardizing 
agency are frequently misrepresented. At the present time, we 
have much difficulty in certain quarters in clearing up misunder- 
standings as to the interpretation of the policies of our Associa- 
tion. For example, it is a common belief in the North Central 
territory that our Association is determined to restrict its approval 
to those schools that meet just the letter of certain standards. 
In other words, it is believed by some that we are not concerned 
with any facts pertaining to a school other than those revealed in 
the annual report blank. Such is far from the truth. We have 
attempted, in our plan of standardization, to take account of other 
types of information. 


The procedure that the Association follows in making up 
our list of approved secondary schools is calculated to reveal full 
facts relative to a school. The first step calls for an application 
blank which is prepared by a committee of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. This blank is changed each year in order to 
insure that weaknesses and deficiencies are eliminated, that un- 
necessary information will not be collected and to make positive 
the introduction very promptly of any new type of information 
that the Association feels is needed in its work. 


As a second step, these blanks are distributed through the 
inspectors of the different states. We have found it both feasible 
and desirable to make use of state machinery in securing informa- 
tion relating to secondary schools seeking approval. 


May I digress to call attention to the fact that our Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions does not make use of state machinery, 
but makes up its lists quite independently of the work of the states 
in the field of standardization of higher education. 


The third step in our plans for preparing a list of approved 
secondary schools requires that the reports returned by the schools 
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be reviewed by a state committee consisting of one representative 
from the state university, one from the state department of educa- 
tion and one principal of an approved secondary school. 

As a fourth step, the annual reports from the schools with 
the recommendation of the state committee are submitted for 
examination to the committees of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. These State Committees are investigating committees, 
fact-finding committees, and committees to make recommendations. 
However, the recommendations, and the facts, are reviewed by 
the committees of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 

As final steps in our procedure, the recommendations of these 
committees are submitted successively to the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, then to the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion, and finally to the general Association. Our Association has 
"never granted the Commission on Secondary Schools the right to 
make a final decision. The final decision is made by the Associa- 
tion. 

Our Association is also criticized by some as attempting to 
extend its control into new fields. For example, it is a common 
charge in the North Central territory that the Association is deter- 
mined to standardize the junior high school. Such is not the case. 
Our Association has taken the position from the beginning that 
the junior high school movement was too new to lend itself to 
standardization. It is true that our Association has carried on 
investigations in the junior high school field. It is true that the 
Association has adopted several definitions of what might be called 
commendable policies, but the Association has never attempted to 
make up a list of approved junior high schools in terms of a set 
of standards. We have definitely limited our activities to the 
standardization of secondary schools, four-year high schools, or 
senior high schools. 

We have been asked to enter the field of the standardization 
of commercial colleges; we have refused. We have been asked to 
enter the field to establish the standards for correspondence 
schools; we have refused. We now have before us a question as 
to whether we shall enter the field of standardization of schools 
of music, and the chances are that we will refuse. In fact, we 
have in practice definitely limited the field of our activities to the 
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standardization of that part of our educational system that is 
most closely related to higher institutions. 

In recent years the Association has had before it other per- 
plexing problems. Some of these you will find referred to on 
the second page of the summary that I have placed in your hands. 
I have referred to the first one of these, “Should the Association 
frame standards for junior high schools?” The answer given was 
a negative one. The second one I have referred to, “Should 
the Association prepare a list of approved commercial schools?” 
The Association said, “No.” The third one, “Should the Asso- 
ciation prepare a separate list of private and independent schools ?” 
was given a negative answer, largely because the private and inde- 
pendent schools opposed the suggestion of a separate list. One 
of the strongest opponents of this was a representative of a leading 
private school in the North Central territory. In his argument 
against the proposal, he expressed the opinion that the private 
schools of the North Central States could meet any of the stan- 
dards that the public high schools desired to establish. He also 
stressed the value of the contribution of the private school to the 
public school. He argued further that it would be mutually 
advantageous to have one common list and one common set of 
standards. As a result of the opposition of the private schools, 
we have just the one list of public and private schools and one 
set of standards. 

Another question on the summary reads, “Should the Asso- 
ciation define the amount of training for teachers of special and 
vocational subjects?” The Association answered this question in 
the negative. We do not attempt to define the qualifications of 
teachers of other than academic subjects. Some of you may be 
interested in the reason for this attitude. It is to be found in 
the fact that most of our states have defined relatively high and 
quite specific requirements for teachers of vocational subjects. It 
seems, therefore, quite unnecessary for the North Central Asso- 
ciation to enter into the field of setting up requirements for the 
teachers of special and vocational subjects. 


Another question on the summary reads, “Should the entrance 
requirements to college be defined in terms of work in the senior 
high school?” Our association took a positive stand in answer to 
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this question and went on record at its meeting last March in favor 
of calling upon all of the colleges in the North Central territory 
to define their entrance requirements in such a way as to take 
account of the development of the senior high school. Why? 
Because the association feels that the junior high school move- 
ment should be free from any of the possible blighting (pardon 
the expression) of college entrance requirements. We feel that 
the junior high school movement should be free to develop with- 
out any reference to the requirements that may be set up later 
on in connection with college preparatory courses in the senior 
high school. 

Next, “Should the Association encourage the furnishing to 
beginning teachers a year of training in service?” ‘You will find 
in the material I have given you, relative to standards, a state- 
ment of the policy of the association in that respect. The asso- 
ciation has gone on record as favoring the giving of the beginning 
teacher an apprenticeship year. The policy reads: 

7. (a) The commission on Secondary Schools recom- 
mends that a teacher with less than one year of teaching exper- 

ience should not be assigned more than four classes per day and 

should not be assigned full responsibility for any extra-curricu- 

lar activity or complete charge of a large study hall or session 

room. It is further urged that special care should be taken to 


assign classes to a beginning teacher in major or minor fields 
of academic preparation. 

(b) The Commission on Secondary Schools further 

recommends that each approved secondary school should feel 
responsible for furnishing training in service for a limited num- 
ber of beginning teachers in order than an adequate supply of 
well-trained secondary school teachers may be furnished to 
the profession. In determining the number of beginning teach- 
ers that a school should employ, careful account should be 
taken of the adequacy and efficiency of the supervisory staff. 
It is not assumed that a school furnishing beginning teachers 
a year of training in service is under any special obligation to 
retain such teachers as regular members of the instructional 
force. 

It is the belief of many in the association that the larger 
schools should make a contribution in the way of training begin- 
ning teachers, and it is in part because of that belief that the fore- 
going regulation was prepared. It is unnecessary to take time to 


discuss it at length at this time. Those of you who are interested 
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will possibly want to examaine it and consider it from the stand- 
point of its possible effect upon the training of teachers. 

Another problem that has come before the association relates 
to causes of failures of students in their first year of college work. 
As a standardizing agency, the North Central Association has 
never, in my opinion, taken sufficient account of the records of 
students in their first year of college work. It may interest you 
to know that the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools has for many years made annual studies of the records 
of students in their first year of college work. I understand from 
Dr. Grizzell that some such procedure is contemplated in this 
association. I wish to commend it. I believe it would be highly 
desirable in our association to gather, year after year, informa- 
tion bearing upon the success of the graduates of the different 
secondary schools in their later work. Such information would 
be invaluable after a period of years, in evaluating the work of 
certain schools, especially in evaluating the work of those schools 
that have been granted permission to depart from the usual pro- 
cedure in the matter of organization. 

Another question that our association has investigated reads, 
“What provision is made in the junior high school for classifica- 
tion of pupils on the basis of ability?” A partial study of this 
problem has been reported upon recently, but a further report 
will be submitted at the next meeting of the association. If any 
of you are interested in it, I shall be glad to send you a reprint 
of the study. It shows that the junior high schools in the North 
Central territory are very generally making provision for the 
classification of pupils on the basis of ability. 

Next, “How efficiently do the private teachers agencies and 
the agencies maintained by colleges care for the problem of teacher 
placement?” That problem is now being investigated, and a 
report will be available at at early date. 

The question frequently arises as to the benefit that the sec- 
ondary schools secure from participation in the work of a regional 
standardizing agency. In my opinion these advantages are many. 
The secondary schools of the North Central states have found 
that the association has served as a pacemaker for the larger 
schools. A situation has developed in most of our states whereby 
the standards set by the North Central Association are the stand- 
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ards for the larger schools. As inspector of high schools in my 
own state, I do not attempt to hold the larger schools to the stand- 
ards set within the state, but urge the larger schools to conform 
to the standards of the North Central Association. This pro- 
cedure is the one that is followed in most of the other twenty 
states included in the North Central territory. In short, the asso- 
ciation has become a pacemaker for the larger schools. 

The association has also carried on investigations that have 
influenced organization and procedure of secondary schools. The 
association has been more than a standardizing agency; it has been 
a forward-looking agency, a fact-finding agency, an agency that 
has set up new ideals and new standards for the schools seeking 
approval. 

The association has further afforded an opportunity for the 
secondary school principals to give expression to their views on 
problems involving the relationship of the colleges and secondary 
schools. As it may interest you to know that although the high 
school principals of the North Central territory have for many 
years held the balance of power in matters pertaining to the asso- 
ciation, the secondary school principals have not attempted to pass 
regulations or to formulate standards that could be considered 
as menacing the interests of the higher institutions. There has 
been a delightful spirit of co-operation between the higher insti- 
tutions and the secondary schools, largely because at the various 
meetings, representatives of both types of institutions are in at- 
tendance. 

And finally the association has secured for the schools on 
its lists a recognition throughout the United States such that could 
not be secured by any state standardizing agency. One reason why 
I am particularly interested in the possibilities of development of 
a list of approved schools in the Middle States and Maryland is 
because it will make possible a freer exchange, as between this 
section and the other sections of the country. 

I assume that you know that at the present time all of the 
states of the Union, save Nevada and California, are connected 
with one of the regional standardizing agencies. The executive 
committee of the North Central Association has authorized its 
secretary to issue a call for a meeting of officers of the regional 
standardizing agencies. It is proposed to hold this meeting at the 
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time of the forthcoming meeting in Boston of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Association. The 
question of closer affiliation between the regional standardizing 
agencies will be the main topic. 

In a report that will be submitted this year to the National 
Education Association (I refer to the report on college entrance 
requirements) there will appear a recommendation that an effort 
be made to establish a national list of approved secondary schools. 
Personally, I do not believe that we are ready for the preparation 
of a national list of approved secondary schools. In fact, I view 
with alarm the suggestion that there should be set up some type 
of machinery for the preparation of such a list. I think it is high- 
ly desirable for the regional organizations to make up a list that 
will be exchanged freely. The problem of secondary education 
in the Middle States and Maryland is quite a different problem 
from the problem of secondary education in the North Central 
territory. The problem of secondary education in the Southern 
States is quite different from the problem of secondary education 
that faces this association. Because of these differences, it seems 
to me highly desirable for the regional standardizing agencies to 
undertake to solve the problem of the preparation of approved 
lists in terms of certain standards that have been set up by these 
regional standardizing agencies. I am strongly opposed to the sug- 
gestion of a national standardizing agency. I think it would tend 
to destroy the freedom for experimentation that now exists under 
our plan of regional standardizing agencies. It would tend to 
bring about a uniformity in secondary education that might not 
be desirable. Personally, I would regret to have the standard for 
the North Central territory set up by the secondary school prin- 
cipals of the seaboard, and I am certain that you would greatly 
regret to have the standards for secondary education established 
by the secondary school leaders of the North Central territory or 
of the Northwest territory. We want a certain amount of free- 
dom; we want a chance to express the ideas and ideals of our 
particular section of the country. 

When you examine the standards of the North Central Asso- 
ciation, you will find that with few exceptions the standards adopt- 
ed by your organization are practically the same as the standards 
of the North Central Association. Now the chances are, as time 
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goes on, these standards will differ to some extent. You may pro- 
pose certain standards that after experience we will want to adopt. 
In turn, we may propose certain standards that you will find desir- 
able. An exchange of fraternal delegates, an exchange of opinions, 
of ideas, of lists, will, in my opinion, be mutually advantageous. 
In closing, I want to again extend the greetings of the North 
Central Association to this organization. You will find one false 
statement in that summary—there should always be at least one 
false statement in a summary so that readers may have the pleasure 
of crossing something out. You will find a statement to the effect 
that we have exchanged fraternal delegates in former years. That 
is not the case. We hope that the time will come, and come soon, 
when a representative of this organization will be sent as a fra- 
ternal delegate to the annual meeting of the North Central Associa- 
ation and that in turn a representative of the North Central Asso- 
ciation will attend your meeting in order that a better understand- 
ing of the plans and policies of the two organizations may be 
brought about. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


By Proressor E. D. GrizzE.t, University of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 


The Commission on Secondary Schools was established by 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland in November, 1920, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the improvement of secondary education throughout the: 
territory of the Association. The Commission prepared Stand- 
ards for Secondary Schools, which were submitted to the Asso- 
ciation December Ist, 1922. After some modifications the Stand- 
ards proposed were adopted November 30th, 1923. 

At the last meeting of the Association, the executive commit- 
tee was authorized to increase the Commission on Secondary 
Schools to a membership of nine instead of six. With the presi- 
dent and secretary serving ex-officio, the Commission consists of 
the following eleven members: 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University, Presi- 

dent of the Association (ex-officio). 

Dr. George William McClelland, Vice Provost, Univer- 

sity of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Association (ex- 
officio). 
Dr. John H. Denbigh, Principal, Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Professor Radcliffe Heermance, Director of Admission 
and Dean of Freshmen, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Dr. L. L. Jackson, Assistant Commissioner of Secondary 
Education, New Jersey States Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal, Cathedral School of St. 
Mary, Garden City, N. Y. 

Dr. David E. Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mr. Thurston J. Davies, Headmaster, The Nicholas 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Richard M. Gunnmere, Headmaster, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dr. William A. Wetzel, Principal, Senior High School, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Department of Education, University 

of Pennsylvania, Chairman. 

The first meeting of the Commission, following its reorgan- 
ization, was held April 2d, 1927, in Philadelphia. At this meet- 
ing the Commission formulated a general statement of policy and 
a detailed program for accrediting the secondary schools in the 
territory covered by the Association. The policy of the Commis- 
sion was stated as follows: 

1. Purpose of the Commission. The Commission has 

three important purposes to achieve: 

(1) To develop a closer relationship between secon- 
dary schools and higher institutions ; 

(2) To function as a fact-finding and rating agency 
in the preparation and maintenance of a list of 
Accredited Secondary Schools in the Middle 
States and Maryland; 

(3) To serve as a clearing house of information of a 
professional character concerning the secondary 
schools of the territory. 

2. The Commission as an Accrediting Agency. The pri- 
mary function of the Commission is the selection of 
schools for the Accredited list on the basis of all the 
facts available and in terms of the Standards for Sec- 
ondary Schools adopted by the Association. The 
Commission recognizes as a closely-related function 
the advising of schools (not accredited) with refer- 
ence to the improvement of their standards. The Com- 
mission shall assume the responsibility for proposing 
modifications in existing standards as the general level 
of school practice improves. 

. Relation of the Commission to Other Regional Ac- 
crediting Agencies. The importance of maintaining 
close relations with other regional accrediting agencies 
is fully recognized. Every effort will be made by this 
Commission to co-operate with the Commissions on 
Secondary Schools of other regional Associations in 

the solution of common problems. 


Ge 
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4. Relation of the Commission of State Departments of 
Education. The independent status of the Commission 
shall be carefully maintained. Its interests are confined 
to no particular state but are inter-state or regional in 
scope. Membership of a school on the official list of a 
state department will be considered as a part of the 
evidence in determining the rating of the school for 
the Association’s list. The Commission shall welcome 
the co-operation of State Education authorities in its 
work and shall in turn co-operate with such authorities 
in the solution of problems within the range of its ac- 
tivities. 

. Relation of the Commission on Secondary Schools to 
the Commission on Higher Institutions of This Asso- 
ciation. It is the desire of this Commission to co-op- 
erate with the Commission on Higher Institutions in 
the development of a closer relationship between sec- 
ondary schools and higher institutions. 

. The Commission and Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion. The Commission shall use every facility avail- 
able in the study of professional problems relating to 
secondary education. Occasional reports of results of 
investigations shall be published for distribution to all 
who are interested in secondary education. 

. The Accredited List. Although the Commission recog- 
nizes that efficient secondary schools perform a num- 
ber of important functions, one of which is prepara- 
tion for higher institutions, it assumes responsibility 
particularly in the rating of schools on the performance 
of the preparatory function. In thus limiting its re- 
sponsibility, it does not lose sight of the fact that the 
several functions performed by the secondary school 
are closely inter-related. However, the Commission 
is not in a position to assume responsibilities that clear- 
ly belong to state educational agencies. 


THE PROGRAM OF ACCREDITING 
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The planning of the program of accrediting involved three 
important considerations: (1) machinery for performing the 
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necessary activities involved in making contacts with schools and 
collecting and evaluating data submitted as a basis for selecting 
schools for the accredited list; (2) procedures to be followed in 
the preparation of the accredited list; (3) resources sufficient to 
finance the program as outlined. 


1. Accrediting Machinery 


The machinery necessary for carrying on the work of accred- 
iting was provided for partially by the executive committee in the 
establishment of a central office under the direction of the Chair- 
man of the Commission. This office was opened with a full-time 
secretary, February Ist, 1927. A preliminary study of the prob- 
lems of accrediting involved the preparation of a directory of 
secondary schools and the investigation of accrediting machinery, 
procedures and costs in other associations. Unofficial conferences 
with representatives of the North Central and Southern Associa- 
tions were of considerable assistance in setting up the additional 
machinery necessary for carrying on the work involved. A system 
of state committees was devised, the personnel of which consisted 
of representatives of all the important agencies interested in sec- 
ondary education. This plan is a unique feature among accredit- 
ing agencies. Each state committee is composed of the follow- 
ing members: 


(1) A public secondary school principal. 

(2) A private secondary school principal or headmaster. 

(3) A registrar or director of admissions of a higher insti- 

tution. 

(4) A representative of the state department of education in 

charge of secondary schools. 

(5) A professor of secondary education. 

(6) The resident member or members of the Commission. 

(7) The Chairman of the Commission. 

With the advice and assistance of the resident members of 
the Commission, the Chairman appointed a committee in each 
state. Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland and New Jer- 
sey have committees constituted as indicated, but New York and 
Pennsylvania, because of the large number of schools involved and 
them wide geographical distribution, have enlarged committees 
organized into eastern and western divisions. The composition of 
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the state committee makes definite provision for two important 
considerations. (1) It recognizes the unusual variation in sec- 
ondary school conditions in the several states represented and 
places considerable responsibility and authority in the hands of 
the state committee. (2) It provides, through the resident mem- 
bers of the Commission and the Chairman of the Commission, a 
co-ordinating influence which makes possible the recognition of 
common standards throughout the territory. 


2. Procedure in Accrediting 

The procedure in accrediting has involved the following steps: 

(1) Compilation of a directory of secondary schools. This 
directory was prepared from all the available lists of secondary 
schools. Approximately 3300 schools of secondary grade (not 
including junior high schools) have been included in the directory. 
Corrections and additions are being made as information is 
secured. 

(2) Preliminary publicity. One of the most important prob- 
lems confronting the Commission was that of presenting the ac- 
crediting program to the schools. The first approach to the schools 
was made by means of a personal letter to each principal or head- 
master. A card of application was sent with the letter to which 
more than seven hundred favorable responses were received. A 
circular of information was prepared and mailed with a second 
application card to 2500 schools that had not responded to the 
first communication. One hundred and fifty favorable replies 
were received which brought the total number of applications to 
850. Many inquiries were answered by correspondence and per- 
sonal interview and press notices were sent to all the important 
professional magazines throughtout the United States. An article 
summarizing the work to August Ist was published in the School 
Review for September, 1927. 

(3) The General Report Form. The blank for the General 
Report was prepared with extreme care. The original draft was 
prepared from suggestions derived from the blanks used by three 
other regional associations, the blanks of the United States Bureau 
of Education used for collecting information from public and 
private secondary schools, state department forms used for a simi- 
lar purpose, and forms used by higher institutions in securing 
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information concerning secondary schools from which candidates 
for admission are graduated. The preliminary form was criti- 
cized by a large number of experts and actually filled out by prin- 
cipals or headmasters of ten representative secondary schools. The 
General Report form as finally issued was, therefore, the result 
of most searching criticism. Two copies of the report were mailed 
on June 20th, with cover letter explaining its importance, to more 
than 800 schools. The ensuing vacation interfered somewhat 
with the return of the report and a letter was sent in September 
to all schools that had not submitted the report in full. The re- 
sponse to this letter has been excellent and is evidenceof theserious- 
ness with which the schools are regarding the accrediting program. 
The special exhibits submitted in connection with the report by 
most of the schools have been unusually valuable in reflecting the 
general character of the school. 

(4) Analysis of Reports. In order that the state commit- 
tees might not be burdened with too much detail, each report was 
carefully analyzed and assembled in the central office. All neces- 
sary computations were made and entered on the report and at- 
tention called to special discrepancies with reference to particular 
standards. In many instances, schools were asked to submit addi- 
tional data, when in the judgment of the office it seemed advisable, 
before presenting the report to the state committee. A few schools 
were visited, but the difficulty of securing properly qualified rep- 
resentatives prevented extensive visitation at the time. 

(5) Meetings of state committees. Beginning early in Octo- 
ber, each state committee met for the purpose of evaluating the 
data collected and analyzed by the central office. The length of 
these meetings varied from one to three days each, according to 
the volume of work to be done. The meetings were held in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Albany. The Maryland and 
District of Columbia committees held two meetings and all others 
met once. Careful stenographic records of all meetings were kept 
which have aided in the revision of procedures for the future 
work of the Commission and in reporting results to the individual 
schools. The work of the state committee has been a valuable 
feature of the accrediting program. Every committee deserves a 
large share of the credit for the success of the work in its state. 
Special mention should be made of the thoroughness of the work 
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being done by the committee for the District of Columbia, al- 
though the preliminary report is not yet ready. 

(6) Special correspondence and visitation. In the case of 
reports not satisfactory to the state committee, requests for addi- 
tional information were sent out by the central office. In some 
instances, the committees recommended visitation before a final 
decision should be rendered. The visiting of schools is necessarily 
a slow process and a considerable number of schools could not be 
given final consideration in time for this report. In fact, action 
on a large number of schools has been deferred in order that each 
may be given full and careful consideration. 

(7) Meeting of the Commission for final action on Accred- 
ited ist. The Commission met on November 19th to consider the 
recommendations of the various state committees. On the basis 
of these recommendations, together with additional information 
secured by special correspondence and by visitors’ reports, a pre- 
liminary list has been prepared. This list will be extended to in- 
clude schools whose reports need supplementing and schools that 
have not yet submitted final reports. 


3. Financing of the Accrediting Program 

One of the most important problems confronting the Commis- 
sion was the financing of its program. This has been met by an 
initial appropriation from the Association of $1000 and a sub- 
vention from the Carnegie Corporation of $10,000. Although 
the funds have been sufficient to carry on the work as outlined 
above, it has not been possible to put regular paid representatives 
in the field. Visitation has been limited, therefore, to special 
cases. In other respects the funds are sufficient for the current 
academic year, this making it possible to render free service to all 
schools that apply. 


4. Next Steps in the Accrediting Program 

The Commission‘s program for the rest of the current aca- 
demic year follows the general lines of the work already complet- 
ed. The first step will be to communicate with all schools that 
have made application for membership on the accredited list. Those 
schools that have submitted satisfactory reports and have been 
placed on the list will receive official notification. Schools that 
have not submitted evidence that justifies membership on the list 
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will be given specific information concerning their shortcomings 
as measured by the standards of this Association. It is the earn- 
est desire of the Commission to be helpful in every possible way, 
and, to that end, it stands ready to offer suggestions for improve- 
ment if the schools desire such help. Schools that have not sub- 
mitted full reports or whose reports require the supplementing 
report of a visitor will be given immediate attention. Schools 
that have not yet submitted a report will be urged to do so at 
once in order that the list, to be published later in the year, may 
be as complete as possible. These reports should be submitted 
before February 15th, 1928. 


A special procedure for accrediting the public high schools 
in the large cities where several schools exist has been devised. 
It is hoped that the plan adopted will facilitate the work to a con- 
siderable degree and make for more effective results in the accred- 
iting of large schools. This modified procedure accounts for the 
fact that several large city high schools that have submitted reports 
have not been given final consideration. The work of accrediting 
thus far reveals the need for special studies of such items as teach- 
ers, success in college, laboratories, libraries and other factors 
determining the efficiency of the school. The excellent reports sub- 
mitted by many schools will provided a basis for such studies, but 
supplementary data may be necessary in some instances. In this 
connection, special research studies, for the purpose of establishing 
more definite measures than the existing standards provide, are 


imperative. The promotion of such studies is recognized by the 
Commission as one of its important functions. 


5. Significance of the Accrediting Program 


It is recognized that a degree of standardization or common 
practice is essential in any important activity. This is especially 
true when such standardization tends to raise the general level of 
practice. The present program of accrediting is concerned with 
raising the level of practice and achievement in secondary educa- 
tion. There are limitations, however, beyond which standardiz- 
ing agencies should not go. If standardization leads to stagnation 
or the prevention of sound experimentation, it has no justification. 
Constant study of conditions and practices and a progressive atti- 
tude toward educational practices will lead to a constant, yet grad- 
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ual, change in standards. The commission aims to function defi- 
nitely in this direction. 

The value of the accrediting program to the school depends 
largely upon the school itself. The careful study necessary in 
preparing the general report has a real value to the school. A 
principal can hardly prepare such a report without gaining a 
knowledge of his school that he would rarely, if ever, take the 
time for in his ordinary routine of school administration. 


Reference has been made to the importance of the data sub- 
mitted to the Commission as source materials for research that 
are not elsewhere available. The variation in practice throughout 
the territory raises at once the question as to which practices are 
most desirable. Careful, painstaking research, based on a definite 
knowledge of existing practices, is the only sound procedure in 
solving such problems. 

Membership on the accredited list has a four-fold significance. 


(1) Membership on the list will be of value to the school 
because the list will be used by colleges and universities in deter- 
mining the status of the school offering candidates for admission. 
Although the Commission has not canvassed the higher institu- 
tions, the registrars and directors of admissions of several impor- 
tant institutions in this territory have voluntarily indicated their 
intentions. An increasing number of schools are sending grad- 
uates to southern, middle western and western institutions, and 
membership on the list will be of special value to such schools. 
In view of the fact that all the important higher institutions, espec- 
ially in the east, are limiting their enrollments and many candi- 
dates for admission must be turned away, candidates recommended 
from schools on the accredited list will certainly receive more 
favorable consideration than those from schools not on the list. 
This will probably obtain, with a few exceptions, even in the case 
of colleges admitting only by examinations. Moreover, the ac- 
credited list will simplify the problem of securing certification 
privilege for each school by substituting one report to the Commis- 
sion for a separate report to each higher institution now requiring 
such reports from individual schools. The Commission office will 
thus be a clearing-house of information for both secondary schools 
and higher institutions, and will represent a great saving of time, 
energy and expense for both. 
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(2) The accredited list will provide higher institutions with 
a more carefully prepared list of schools than the institutions 
themselves have been able to secure. It will relieve them of the 
burden of evaluating each school and contribute to a more efficient 
administration of admissions problems. As suggested above, the 
office of the Commission will become, through its continuous 
check on schools, a clearing-house of information for higher insti- 
tutions that will aid materially in a better articulation of secondary 
schools and higher institutions. 

(3) The question is frequently raised: What effect will 
the accredited list have on schools not on the list? There are two 
types of schools to be considered in this connection. There are a 
few schools that have traditional ties with higher institutions that 
will be affected only to the extent that the institutions receiving 
their graduates demand membership on the list as a requirement 
for admission. There is, on the other hand, a very large group 
of schools that cannot fully meet the standards of the Association. 
The accredited list will be an incentive to many of these schools. 
The Commission is doing all in its power to encourage such schools. 
Its recommendations are frequently directed to the boards of 
education or trustees in such manner as to assist the principals 
and headmasters in securing the necessary improvements. 

(4) Professional organizations frequently lose sight of the 
general public in the consideration of their technical problems. 
The ultimate test of all professional agencies is the public service 
rendered, directly or indirectly. Although the chief emphasis in 
the accrediting program is directed toward the articulation of 
secondary schools and higher institutions, the standards of the 
Association recognize the need for a broader educational program 
in many communities. The desirability of standards for special 
types of secondary schools has been raised and should be given 
consideration at an early date. For the present, however, the Com- 
mission is using its influence to make entrance to and initial 
success in higher institutions a possibility for an increasing number 
of promising youth.* 


*The Chairman read a list of schools already approved, with a statement 
that by decision of the Executive Committee the list would not be published 
until Spring, at which time it would be issued in pamphlet form. The list 
is now ready. Copies may be obtained from the Secretary of the Association. 
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BUSINESS MEETING 


Report of the Treasurer from 
November 26, 1926, to November 26, 1927 





Debit 

Balance from year 1993-06 .............__. $2,086.79 
Dues from one institution for 1925-26 ________-___-_-_ 7.50 
Dues from 331 institutions for 1926-27 _.._..._________ 2,482.50 
Dues from two institutions for 1927-28 ______________ 15.00 
Dues from 20 institutions to be voted into membership__ 150.00 
Commission on Secondary Schools from Carnegie 

III sesiiccsctntic nenichinicicinndecianiliaapisp staat 5,000.00 
DEE scdicbidecinknusaacneaaen aaa 28.78 
SEE WR GI  idictncictce noeernnmaaaae 62.40 

Total on November 26, 1927 __.__._____________-__ $9,832.97 

Credit 

ER BD sittiestiinsiniviinicrmnntnchinaamaaa $ 805.04 
Expenses of Members to— 

College Entrance Examination Board ___$146.27 

College and High School Co-operation _-_ 32.88 

Commission on Standards ____--__-____ 29.68 

Commission on Higher Institutions _____ 53.45 

Delegate to American Council ______-__-_ 43.42 

Executive Committee Meetings ________ 64.89 

370.59 

Commission on Secondary Schools ____-__-__--_--__-_ 3,433.87 
RII htisisncdsicricieiianainrsiannatepapmanaaaimianenamicaiiaante 300.00 
eT 27.50 
SR DID incniiunscneninnnsiaiedmmincmamnamintaiaapniadel 3.50 
II isesticisaniicesiina icisiniapeiaeaaaaanaeeeianeinas 50.00 
ee 9.56 
Dues to National Committee on Research in Secondary 

DN sisi cecal gates aicatia sl eeiedvmeabtediaialtl 40.00 
Dues to American Council on Education _____________ 100.00 
I icinccssiccsptaits nid cist tances tot aemeiaalinsaaiatianpabasinnla 1,079.19 


$6,219.25 
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Balance in Commission on Secondary Schools $1,566.13 


Balance in Association Funds __-_----____- 2,047.59 
$3,613.72 
Balance on hand November 26, 1927 _____-_________ 3,613.72 
Et .-sdendwaniiniednniiemiannimeae $9,832.97 
On deposit with the Girard Trust Company as per state- 
ment submitted November 21, 1927 ____________ $5,089.69 
Deducting outstanding checks amounting to _--------- 1,475.97 


$3,613.72 
Six institutions are in arrears for 1926-27. 


Two other institutions are in arrears for three years. The 
By-Law providing that institutions that have not paid their dues 
for three consecutive years be automatically dropped from mem- 
bership, has to be applied this year in the case of the Blue Ridge 
College, New Windsor, Maryland, and also in the case of the 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa., covering the years 1924-25, 
1925-26, 1926-27. 

STANLEY R. YARNALL, Treasurer. 


Report of Auditing Committee: 

We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and 
find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being 
$3,613.72. 

Barciay L. Jongs, 
CHEESMAN A. HERRICK, 
Auditors, 


November 22, 1927. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

During the past year the Executive Committee has given 
much thought to the development of the work undertaken by the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. By direction of the Associa- 
tion, it was enlarged by the appointment of three additional repre- 
sentatives of the secondary schools: 

Mr. Tuurston Davies, Nichols School (term to expire in 
1927). 

Dr. Witt1AM WETZEL, Trenton High School (term to expire 
in 1928). 

Dr. Ricuarp M. GumMMERE, William Penn Charter School 
(term to expire in 1929). 

The financial problem, which at first seemed almost insur- 
mountable, was solved in large part for this year by the generosity 
of the Carnegie Corporation in contributing the sum of $10,000 
towards the initial expenses of establishing an accredited list. The 
Executive Officers have been in close touch with what has been 
done by the Commission and are greatly pleased with the progress 
that has been made. 

Incidental to the work of the Commission, there has been a 
growth of interest in the Association, which has resulted in forty- 
seven additions to our membership list this year. With accredited 
lists of both colleges and schools to indicate whether or not 
institutions have met the standards adopted by the Association, 
the Executive Committee has continued its policy of liberality 
in admitting to membership any school or college within the terri- 
tory that is organized to carry on serious educational work. At 
this time, we welcome the following new members: 

Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y.; Colby Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gardner School, New York City; John W. 
Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia; Hannah More 
Academy, Reiserstown, Md.; Livingston Academy, Washingtor, 
D. C.; Maret French School, Washington, D. C.; Newark Pre- 
paratory School, Newark, N. J.; Pittsburgh Academy, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Regis High School, New York City; St. Faith’s School, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; St. Gabriel’s High School, Hazleton, 
Pa.; Sisters of Mercy, Merion, Pa.; Sisters of the Holy Humility 
of Mary, Lowellville, O.; University School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Riverdale Country 
School, New York City; Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y.; 
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Carteret Academy, Orange, N. J.; Darlington Seminary, West 
Chester, Pa.; Fairmont School, Washington, D. C.; Harley School, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Institute of Holy Angels, West Fort Lee, N. J.; 
the Marjorie Webster School, Washington, D. C.; College Miseri- 
cordia, Dallas, Pa.; Polish National Alliance College, Cambridge 
Springs, Pa.; Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa.; Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y.; Villa Maria College, Immaculata, Pa; 
Middletown Township High School, Leonardo, N. J., and the 
high schools at Asbury Park, N. J.; Hackensack, N. J.; Kane, Pa.; 
Latrobe, Pa.; Monessen, Pa.; New Brunswick, N. J.; New Ken- 
sington, Pa.; Orange, N. J.; Pitman, N. J.; Plainfield, N. J.; 
Ridley Park, Pa.; Somerville, N. J.; Englewood, N. J.; Crafton, 
Pa.; Millburn, Pa.; Verona, N. J.; Woodbury, N. J. 

In connection with the program for the convention, the Execu- 
tive Committee would call particular attention to the Round Table 
Conference scheduled for tomorrow morning. This meeting has 
been arranged in response to numerous requests that a place be 
found on the convention program for a meeting of those who 
have special interest in the problems of colleges and school admin- 
istration. We are glad to have with us for the Saturday program 
all but one of the affiliated associations, the exception being the 
Classical Association. As this Association had sponsored a pro- 
gram at Atlantic City only a few weeks ago, it was considered 
inexpedient to attempt to arrange another meeting at this time. 

Grorce Wm. McCLe.ianp, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

Proressor ApaM Leroy Jones, Columbia University, Chairman 

The members of the Association who were present at the 
meeting in Buffalo last year, or who have read the report of the 
proceedings of last year’s meeting, will recall that at that meeting 
the Association instructed the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education to consider for inclusion in the approved list a 
type of educational institution which had not previously been 
included, namely engineering schools. Members will recall that 
in the past the list has had to do simply with colleges of liberal 
arts. This Association had not previously been interested in 
schools of any other type. Heretofore, the list of approved insti- 
tutions of this Association has included simply the departments 
of the liberal arts of the institutions listed. Hereafter the list 
will include either colleges of Liberal Arts or Engineering Schools, 
or in the case of institutions which have both Liberal Arts and 
Engineering Schools, the list will include both. It has no reference 
to professional schools or to other technical schools. 

The Commission has voted to add to the approved list the 
following named institutions: 

College of Saint Thomas, Scranton, Pa. 

Saint Joseph’s, Emmetsburg, Md. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 


Also: 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

The Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. 

The Commission begs to recommend to the Association the 
adoption of the principles and standards for accrediting junior 
colleges adopted and published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and begs to recommend further that the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education be authorized to proceed with the 
classification of those Junior Colleges within the territory of the 
Association that may apply for classification. 
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Many requests have come to the Commission within the past 
few years, within the past two or three years in particular, in 
regard to the matter of Junior Colleges. They present an institu- 
tion with the same general aims as those of the colleges of liberal 
arts, the four-year colleges of liberal arts, so that the Commission 
has felt that no new principle was involved. The standards adopted 
and published by the American Council on Education for four- 
year colleges are those at present in force in this Association. 
They were adopted by vote of this Association some three years 
ago. Those for junior colleges are substantially the same, with 
the exception of such differences as result from the fact that 
the junior college has a shorter course and one that includes less 
advanced work and an offering less rich than that of the usual 
four-year course. The standards in question are very similar in 
character to those of the North Central Association, and if I 
remember rightly, they are identical with those adopted by the 
Southern Association. Members may recall that the whole pur- 
pose of the American Council on Education in adopting these 
standards was to try to further throughout the country the adop- 
tion of standards which should be more or less similar. It was 
formerly a matter of complaint that a college on one side of a 
state border was classified according to one set of principles, and 
on the other side of the state border, if it happened to be in a 
different region, it would be classified according to a wholly dif- 
ferent set of principles. That situation has very considerably 
improved, and with a view to avoiding wide discrepancies in the 
matter of classification of junior colleges, the Commission is rec- 
ommending the adoption of standards which are substantially the 
same as those of the other regional associations which have pro- 
ceeded with the classification of junior colleges. Those standards 
are as follows: 

“The requirements for admission should be satisfactory com- 
pletion of a four-year course of study in a secondary school ap- 
proved by a recognized accrediting agency or the equivalent of 
such a course of study. The major portion of the secondary school 
course of study accepted for admission should be definitely corre- 
lated with the curriculum to which the student is admitted. 


“2. Requirements for graduation should be based on the 
satisfactory completion of thirty year hours or sixty semester 
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hours of work corresponding in grade to that given in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of standard colleges and universities. 
In addition to the above quantitative requirements, each institution 
should adopt qualitative standards suited to its individual condi- 
tions. 

“3. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of 
classes should have a baccalaureate degree and should have had 
not less than one year of graduate work in a recognized graduate 
school ; in all cases efficiency in teaching as well as the amount of 
graduate work, should be taken into account. 

“4. Teaching schedules exceeding sixteen hours per week 
per instructor or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 
thirty students should be interpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency. 

“5. The curricula should provide both for breadth of study 
and for concentration and should have justifiable relation to the 
resources of the institution. The number of departments and 
the size of the faculty should be increased with the development 
of varied curricula and the growth of the student body. 


“6. No junior college should be accredited unless it has a 
registration of not less than fifty students. 


“7. The minimum annual operating income for the two years 
of junior college work should be $20,000, of which not less than 
$10,000 should be derived from stable sources other than students, 
such as public support or permanent endowments. Increase in 
faculty, student body and scope of instruction should be accom- 
panied by increase of income from such stable sources. The finan- 
cial status of each junior college should be judged in relation to 
its educational program. 

“8. The material equipment and upkeep of a junior college, 
including its buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus and libraries, _ 
and their efficient operation in relation to its educational program 
should also be considered when judging the institution. 

“9. No junior college should be accredited until it has been 
inspected and reported upon by an agent or agents regularly 
appointed by the accrediting organization.” 

The committee also begs to file a preliminary report of the 
study of practice of colleges in territory of the Association in 
the matter of admitting students with advanced standing and the 
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assignment of credit for work previously done by such students. 
A more detailed report will be made at a later date. Of the 
institutions in the Association, all but four have supplied the data 
requested by the Commission. And while the reports show con- 
siderable variation in the administration of requirements for admis- 
sion with advanced standing, varying all the way from one institu- 
tion which admits no students with advanced standing to others 
which are very liberal in the assignment of advance credit, still 
the general results are reassuring. A detailed report of the results 
of the whole study will be presented at the next meeting of the 
Association. 


After a question as to the number of Junior Colleges within 
the territory, the report was adopted unanimously, including the 
standards for Junior Colleges and the authorization for the Com- 
mission to proceed to accredit such Junior Colleges as meet these 
standards. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE- 
HIGH SCHOOL CO-OPERATION 


ProFessor Wm. O. ALLEN, Lafayette College, Chairman 


You will recall that the matter of modifying college entrance 
units, due to the rise of the junior high school, has occupied our 
attention for the past two sessions. Your Committee feels that 
while the Association does not seem ready to go as far as I judge 
the North Central Association has gone, the Committee at least 
were able to agree on the following recommendations: 

Your Committee on College-High School Co-operation sub- 
mits the following recommendations to provide a standard pro- 
cedure that will maintain the present standards of college admis- 
sion and at the same time be flexible enough to meet the situation 
created by the rise of the Junior High Schools. 

1. That the present fifteen units be retained as the minimum 
standard for college entrance. 

2. That twelve of these units shall have been completed in 
the final three years of the secondary school course. 

3. That the remaining three units may represent work com- 
pleted previous to the final three years of the secondary school 
course either in a Junior High School or in the first year of a 
four-year secondary school course. 

4. That the certifying principal shall be responsible for the 
validity of all units included in the credentials and shall be left 
free as to the method of determining the validity of the three 
marginal units in the case of units representing work done outside 
of his school. 


Upon motion the first resolution was adopted. 

There was considerable discussion concerning the second reso- 
lution, which was of necessity considered in the light of the two 
resolutions which followed it in the committee report. Objection 
was made that there would be nothing gained as the principal 
of the Senior High School must still be responsible for prepara- 
tion obtained by the student in another school outside his control, 
and also that it did not give assurance that the individual college 
would grant four entrance units for four years of English. 

Professor Allen replied that while the report was a compro- 
mise between conservative and radical points of view it did accom- 
plish something in freeing the Junior High School to plan its 
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curriculum as seemed best, the only requirement being that when 
the student reached the tenth grade he should have been prepared 
for second-year work in three subjects. 

A vote was taken by institutions upon a motion to lay the 
resolution on the table for one year. Affirmative, 73; negative, 40. 
Upon motion, the third and fourth resolutions were also tabled. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the Committee be 
continued and given a vote of confidence. 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


Saturday morning, November 26, 1927 
Hotel Ambassador 
Dean Hawkes, Chairman: 

Our session of yesterday had to do primarily with the ques- 
tion of freedom and discipline in one form or another, edging off 
in the afternoon toward the relation between schools and colleges. 
The step is a very short one to a discussion of the topic of our 
session this morning, the question of “Continuity in the Educa- 
tional Process.” 

It seems to me that this question is one of the great and 
important questions in our whole educational situation. I think 
perhaps it may be of interest to some of those who may be present 
to have me say a word or two about the work of a certain commit- 
tee on personnel procedure which has been active off and on 
during the last three or four years, and which at the present time 
seems to be in a fair way to accomplish results that may be of 
considerable significance to all of us. 

A few years ago, at a meeting of the National Research 
Council, a speech was made in which the necessity for more intelli- 
gent personnel service—I don’t like that word very well, but don’t 
know of any other—might be rendered to our college undergrad- 
uates in order that the whole process of floundering after gradua- 
tion might be avoided, or at any rate that the period of flounder- 
ing might be shortened. 

We all know there are many of our college students who 
haven’t the wildest idea of what they are going to do or how they 
are going to do it. We are unable to motivate our college work 
so that the student sees any relation between what the college 
asks him to do and the kind of person he may be, or the kind of 
intellectual interest he may have after he graduates. There is no 
way in which the student can rationally connect his college work 
with the kind of person that he really is. That, as I see it, is 
one of the most serious and glaring defects of our whole college 
process, our inability to connect our college work with the human 
problem that is before us in the case of each individual student. 

Well, it seemed, a few years ago, that it might be possible to 
attack this problem which I have mentioned through the collabora- 
tion of a number of institutions in which this sort of thing is 
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being done to a certain extent, and which have the resources for 
taking up this kind of work. Consequently, a conference was 
held, to which fourteen of the larger institutions in the United 
States were invited. All of them sent representatives, and there 
was a general agreement as to what might be attempted. It was 
a very unusual conference, and I think you will realize that when 
fourteen large institutions get together through their representa- 
tives and agree on anything, it is no small accomplishment. But 
they did. At the same time, when the committee which was 
selected got down to details and tried to see what to do first, second 
and third, they couldn’t set up any program that seemed to be 
satisfactory, although they worked for a year or two. 

Finally, we thought the thing to do was to get a little more 
information, and one of the Foundations was generous enough 
to give us a subvention which enabled President L. B. Hopkins, of 
Wabash, to go over the country and visit a dozen or fourteen insti- 
tutions, in fact, the original collaborating institutions; so as to 
find out just where they were, what they were doing, what their 
problems were and what their accomplishment was in the various 
aspects of attention to the individual. President Hopkins’ report 
was published in the Educational Record and has received fairly 
wide circulation. It is a very remarkable document, and I think 
that it is one that any man interested in collegiate work ought to 
study. But for the purpose of our project, the great result of 
that report was to show that we were on the wrong track, that 
no two institutions were in the same place, or could start at the 
same point in working out a procedure of personnel work. They 
were all doing different things in different ways, each going ahead 
according to the local conditions and working out the problem 
according to the needs of the particular institution. Well, that was 
very important, and very interesting. No one had supposed that 
such would be the case. But it enabled the Committee to re- 
evaluate the problem before them and to make a fresh start. We 
were soon able to make a program of work for the immediate 
future which seemed to be definite, seemed to start somewhere and 
to lead towards something. I may say that the Commission 
consists of Dean Holmes, of the School of Education at Harvard; 
Professor Ruggles, of Yale (I don’t know whether he is at Yale 
or Brown, he oscillates between the two); Mr. C. R. Mann, 
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of the American Council on Education, and President Scott, of 
Northwestern University; President Hopkins, of Wabash College, 
and myself. We were able to formulate, a little less than a year 
ago, a program which will occupy us during this year, and have 
received a subvention from one of the Foundations which will 


keep us going for the next three years. Our program is as fol- 
lows: 


We are working on four projects. In the first place, there 
is a sub-committee working on a personal record card which will 
be set up in a manner which is practical, reduce the clerical work 
to a minimum, give the information that is wanted about the 
individual in terms that can be understood and are comparable, 
is capable of extension so that ultimately a personal record card 
which passes from grade to grade and school to school and 
covers the entire educational range of the student, can be prepared. 
This personal record card which is now being prepared will be 
largely for the collegiate range. I imagine that Professor Wood, 
in his talk this morning, may touch on points that have to do with 
that personal record card, since he is one the committee that has 
its preparation in hand. 


Another project is the preparation and comparison of the vari- 
ous achievement tests, such as the modern foreign language tests, 
the mathematical tests, which will enable colleges and schools to 
estimate the place where a boy or girl really stands in relation 
to a subject. For instance, in the case of modern languages, if 
that test is used as it might be, it would not make any difference 
as to the method by which the student got his French or his 
German. The result of the test would enable the institution to 
know where he belonged in the offering of courses set up in that 
particular institution. 

The third project has to do with rating scales, so-called per- 
sonality or character information. The object of that sub-commit- 
tee is very largely to squeeze some of the water out of the charac- 
ter and personality rating proposals that have been made. As you 
know, there are proposals for the rating of qualities of character 
which expect a teacher to estimate each one of his students in 
thirty or forty different traits of character, implying a knowledge 
of the individual which I doubt if an omniscient being would 
possess regarding any one of us. Yet, some teachers are 
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asked to do that sort of thing. The function of this committee is 
first to attempt to give definitions of traits and to give information 
concerning the most sensible and reasonable rating scales that 
we have. 

The fourth project has to do with vocational monographs. 
The trouble with many vocational monographs that are in the hands 
of the personnel bureaus of our schools and colleges lies in the 
fact that they are really propaganda. A vocational monograph 
prepared for a given industry, exclusively by that industry, is likely 
to paint the situation in somewhat different colors from those 
observed by the boy who goes into that particular concern. The 
committee on vocational monographs is attempting to establish 
relations with various industries and professions so as to get out 
a series of vocational monographs that will be sensible and clear 
and truthful and helpful to the young men and women in our 
~ colleges. 

Now all four of those elements are tools for making a little 
progress in a knowledge of the individual and in our equipment 
for assisting the individual to make his education more useful and 
effective. The object that this particular commission has in mind 
is the object that we all have in mind, to make the education of 
the young men contribute toward their welfare and effectiveness. 
We are starting with those four tools. Any information that is 
desired concerning the Commission can be obtained by addressing 
the American Council on Education. The Council hopes to serve, 
at any rate for the present as a clearing house for information 
concerning the personal record cards and achievement tests and 
vocational monographs and rating scales. 

This program, which I have taken the liberty of explaining, 
seems to be one of the central efforts which is being made in this 
country in the attack on this problem. I have ventured to make 
this somewhat extended report in the hope that it might not be 
uninteresting to those present. 

Without further introduction, I would like to present my 
colleague, Professor Ben D. Wood, who will speak about “Con- 
tinuity in the Educational Process.” 
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CONTINUITY IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
Proressor Ben D. Woop, Columbia College 


I think I ought to confess that this title was borrowed from 
Dr. Learned’s recent monograph, published by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, under the title, “The Quality of the Educational Process 
in the United States and in Europe.” If you haven’t seen this 
monograph, I would suggest that you get a copy as soon as possible. 
I think it is one of the most significant documents about education 
that has been printed in English in some time. I think it touches 
on perhaps the greatest single weakness of the American educa- 
tional system. In brief, Dr. Learned makes the point that Ameri- 
can students throughout the whole educational ladder are fed 
a large number of small, disconnected portions of intellectual pabu- 
lum. These bits of education are given in little chips, as you 
might say. At the end of each quarter or semester, we give the 
students examinations to see if they have digested a sufficient por- 
tion of this little chip to get what we call “credit for the course.” 
And once a boy or girl gets credit for a given chip of education, no 
educational authority, except perhaps some college admissions offi- 
cer, will ever dare to take away that bit of educational “credit.” 


The students in the lower schools and in the colleges in 
America do not have forced upon them any far, unmeasured goal 
toward which they are to strive and for which they will be held 
responsible at the end of their courses of study. And in 
spite of all the so-called standardizing examinations that are 
used for entrance to high school and for entrance to college, that 
leads inevitably to a sort of piece-meal attitude on the part of 
students. They take these courses in most cases without desiring 
to take them, for one thing, and all that they are required to do 
is to get “credit for the course” without really learning anything 
about the subject in its entirety or its relations to other subject 
matters. Once they get credit for a course in high school physics, 
for example, they are not called upon definitely by any school after 
that to use any knowledge that they might have acquired in that 
course. All they are asked to do when they come to the next 
grade is to present that check or educational “greenback,” certify- 
ing that they have had credit for the course in physics. That check 
or deposit receipt has a sort of miraculous significance to the 
next teacher, or to the admissions officer, and he is admitted to the 
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next grade or school. And if he gets credit for that next grade, 
that is the end of learning so far as that course or subject is con- 
cerned. He simply goes to the next grade and presents his checks, 
just as you go to a checking stand and get your parcel. 


Now that is partly due to the curriculum, but I think it is 
very largely due to this almost incredible and wholly extraneous 
system of bookkeeping and accrediting that has descended upon 
American education from the kindergarten right through to the 
university. 

The eyes of our youngsters are very early directed at this 
matter of getting credit, getting diplomas and degrees, which are 
in the majority of cases almost if not wholly meaningless as far 
as a description of defined achievement or of actual capacity or 
of effective interests is concerned. It never occurs to an employer 
nowadays to look at his employe’s educational record in order to 
judge whether or not he is competent for a given position. And we 
schoolmen don’t even recommend it, because we seem to know 
among ourselves at least that these diplomas, degrees, credits, etc., 
are not really meaningful or accurate descriptions of the individuals 
to whom they are given. 


We might do a great deal toward improving that situation by 
making some changes ex-cathedra about the curriculum, about 
the sequence of courses, etc., but I do not think anything definitely 
constructive can be achieved until we introduce fundamental 
changes in the examining system, because that seems to be by 
common consent and the innate nature of the thing, the only 
way by which we can actually control what the student shall strive 
for. The examination is the big thing in the life of the average 
student. Some of us deplore it, but most examiners are proud 
of the fact. And that puts a terrific responsibility upon those 
who are responsible for the examinations that we do have. 

Another reason for the discontinuity in the educational pro- 
cess is the educational ladder itself. Of course, on paper, there is 
perfect continuity, but actually, what education means, if it means 
anything, or what it is, if it is anything, is what goes on in the 
minds of the individual students from the kindergarten to the 
university. What causes this discontinuity is the artificial segmen- 
tation of the educational ladder into these various divisions, the 
primary school, the secondary school, and the college. And in 
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recent years, we have even gone a little farther in chopping up the 
educational ladder. We have created junior high schools and 
junior colleges and all kinds of degrees and new schools, thus 
setting up additional vested interests, setting up additional auto- 
crats, each of whom thinks that he can deal with his students in 
total oblivion of what has gone on before in the case of an indi- 
vidual child, and in entire oblivion of what happens to that child 
later on when it goes to the next grade or school. In other 
words, the average teacher, for some reason, probably because of 
this over-propagandized idea of liberty of teaching, refuses to 
admit that he is or ought to be a cog in a long drawn-out machine, 
refuses to act on the princple that it is his first and primary duty 
to find out what each individual boy or girl that is put in his care 
has learned before. His first and primary duty is to learn the 
individual, look back through the years of the child’s school life, 
and see what he has learned to date, what the trends of his intel- 
lectual development have been. 


In this relation, I recall attending a series of meetings about 
three years ago, one each year. The first meeting I attended was 
on the care of the gifted college senior, and the first report I heard 
on that subject was to the general effect that these students ought 
to be motivated, whatever that means, and the final conclusion was 
that in order to do a good job for these college seniors we really 
ought to try and pick them out in the junior college year, and 
thus take time by the forelock, so to speak. The next year I went 
back to a meeting and after a lengthy report the suggestion was 
made that perhaps, after all, we ought to go as far down as the 
sophomore year to pick out these gifted seniors. And another year 
I went to a conference and the suggestion was timidly offered that 
perhaps we really ought to try to learn something about the college 
freshman in order to take care of the gifted senior. 

That process, of course, was rather timid, and I think it 
stopped a little short. The general principle of learning about 
students before you try to deal constructively with them is per- 
fectly sound, but they didn’t carry it quite far enough. The rule 
that I suggest is that we start when the child is born, at least when 
he comes into the first kindergarten school, and try to find out 
something about him before we automatically and mechanically 
thrust him into the existing hierarchy of school grades—to fit in, 
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if he can, and if not, to suffer the consequences of almost certain 
failure in one or more lines. 


Now that idea of going back to learn what has taken place 
not only in the academic lives, but in the outside, extra-curricular 
lives of these individuals is one of the things that is disturbing 
one of the members at least of one of the committees that Dean 
Hawkes has mentioned, the Committee that is charged with the 
problem of constructing cumulative educational record forms. We 
can’t see quite where to stop. Ideally, the college record should 
go back to the kindergarten, as I suggest. If a boy or girl is 
ever genuinely a college student, he or she is such from birth on- 
ward, and we have just as great a duty to give differential treat- 
ment to a college boy or girl when that boy or girl is six or eight 
or ten years old as we have when he or she is eighteen, twenty or 
twenty-four. You can’t ignore the fact that they are different 
from birth. You can’t leave these few (there are too few) bright 
minds to the common herd and expect institutions whose main 
function is to deal with other kinds of individuals to take adequate 
care of these rather delicately organized bright minds that are 
the primary glory of the American college, if it has any glory at 
all. To leave these few bright minds that really belong in college 
hands to the uncertain fate they now suffer in the lower schools 
would be very much like taking a racing colt and trying to train 
it to be a good race track animal by letting the first two years be 
spent at the side of heavy draft horses, dragging milk wagons 
around the city. That seems to be a good analogy of what we 
frequently do in the schools. 


We even boast of the fact that there is a great break between 
high school education and college education. To the extent that 
there is a break in the educational life of any individual either 
the college or the high school or both are very seriously at fault. 
I am quite willing to admit now that there is a break, not only 
between high school and college, but between other grades all 
in the educational ladder. We know so little about the individual 
students that are in our care that we don’t really know what is 
happening except that what does happen is pretty largely a matter 
of chance. We still continue this almost incredible and hardly 
respectable system of basing academic credits on calendar time 
spent in school rooms. I was amazed, a year or two ago to read 
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on the examinations of two of the most eminent and widely- 
respected examination agencies in the world that no student would 
be permitted even to attempt a third-year French examination 
unless he could certify to the fact that he had spent at least three 
full years warming a chair in a French classroom. In other words, 
if a student was bright and industrious enough to learn three or 
four years of French in one year, he still had to mark time. 
That comes very near to being akin to the penological theory that 
if a man kills another man, he is sentenced to death, and if he 
kills two men, he is condemned to death and to forty years in 
jail. It is a time-serving conception which seems to me to be 
wholly incongruous in an age which has witnessed two decades 
of research in the field of individual differences, 

Now my whole point is that while I am quite willing to 
leave the formulation of a positive program of operations to later 
times and to wiser heads than my own, I do insist on this principle, 
that we can never make a good school system without knowing 
more about our individual students than we do now. We have 
heard a lot about tests and measurements. For ten or twelve years 
now our researchers have been as busy as bees making tests and 
trying to get people to use them, and very great prog- 
ress has been made both in improving these tests and 
by the schools in learning how to use them. Sometimes we get 
discouraged about that, but a careful survey of the situation con- 
vinces me we have made very genuine progress in both of those 
lines. The reason why we have not made more progress is com- 
plex, but there are one or two things I would like to call to your 
attention. In the first place, the traditional system of old-type 
examinaions dominates us most insidiously and, without meaning 
to be ambiguous, I may say that there seems to be a certain psycho- 
logical “vested interest” in the maintenance of these old forms that 
is very difficult for us to get around, even when we are most 
anxious to do it. As one of my colleagues said yesterday coming 
up on the train: ‘What you really need is a social revolution.” 
Then he added these significant words: “I have been in most of 
the states of this country. You actually begin your college propa- 
ganda right down in the kindergarten,” and that is very nearly 
literally true. I wonder if it has ever occurred to us to ask our- 
selves why there are so many people that want to come to college 
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who so obviously have no place in the college? What do they 
want when they want “college”? Isn’t it our responsibility that 
we allow people to grow up with that idea to the point that they 
are even willing to cheat on examinations in order to get into a 
place where they don’t belong, and where they can gain nothing? 
When are we going to stop this senseless propaganda throughout 
the grade schools, encouraging the idea that every democratic 
American boy and girl has a moral duty to seek, an inalienable 
right to receive, a college education? In some of our states, I 
am informed, the state actually appropriates money that is used 
for such educational propaganda. It is as indefensible, I am 
convinced, to persuade youngsters that have not yet arrived at the 
age of discretion to make precocious decisions, and to build up 
in them emotional complexes toward goals that are impossible of 
attainment as it is to teach them bad habits by which they are 
sure to injure society and themselves. We underestimate the 
force and the significance of the non-academic influences that 
we exert on students throughout the whole educational ladder. 
We not only neglect opportunities to mobilize the emotionalized 
attitudes of children toward fruitful efforts, but we either counte- 
nance or actually consciously build up in our youngsters hopeless 
ambitions and wrong evaluations, of which the pursuit of “credits” 
as opposed to honest intellectual achievement and the demographi- 
cally indiscriminate craze to “go to college” are the best and most 
humiliating examples. It is high time that we should begin to take 
some responsibility for the fact that thousands upon thousands of 
students every year come up to college, irretrievably determined 
to get in, even to the extent in some cases of being willing to 
cheat on examinations in order to get in. This state of affairs 
is our own handiwork and I see no hope for improvement except 
in our own awakening to the crucial character of the danger to 
which any continuance of this intolerable situation exposes our 
whole educational structure. 


Returning to the reasons why we haven’t made more progress 
in the matter of measurements and of learning individuals, we are 
just at the beginning of what took place in medicine a century or 
more ago. Medicine has made more progress in the last few 
decades than in all previous history, and if you look around and 
find one good reason for that, you will say it is due to improved 
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methods of learning about patients—improved methods of diagno- 
sis. I recently read a list of the names of diagnostic instruments 
that the medical people use, and I was amazed at the large number 
of items in it. We ordinarily think of the clinical thermometer 
and the stethoscope and a few things like that as the limit of a 
doctor’s diagnostic equipment, but the mere list of the names of 
the instruments and devices which they use in learning about their 
patients makes a small book. 


Now we are just at the beginning of the work of developing 
educational diagnostic instruments. We haven’t even learned how 
to use the few we have developed in the last decade. And most 
of us don’t seem to appreciate the significant nature of this move- 
ment—how incredibly large and fruitful it might be made by a 
concerted attack and by more seasoned perspective on the sig- 
nificance of every little forward step we make, especially in the 
direction of creating new instruments. 

Adverting for a moment to the rating scale committee that 
Dean Hawkes referred to, I think it is commonly agreed that their 
main function is to warn school people away from the unwise 
use of the legion of personal ratings schemes that have recently 
infested the land. One of the things the committee is supposed 
to tell us, and which we ought to know without being told, is that 
ratings of strangers by strangers should not be made the basis of 
either a medical or an educational diagnosis. But that is our 
common practice today. We don’t hesitate to ask teachers to rate 
pupils that they have scarcely seen more than a few times, and 
that under the highly artificial conditions prevailing in the average 
classroom. 

Another reason why we have not made more progress than 
we have is that this new system of measurements represents the 
sort of division of labor that was unheard of in the old-type method 
of examining. It has certain mechanical aspects that are rather 
shocking to the protagonist of vague culture values and mythical 
and hidden qualities in freshman and sub-freshman prose efforts. 
He is unwilling to leave the scoring of these papers to clerks, 
although it has been shown that they can do it more accurately 
than most professors can. And it is very difficult to work this 
method into the existing record and credit-bookkeeping systems in 
our registration offices. Registrars are now officially and institu- 
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tionally pretty largely bookkeepers of mystical credits that no one 
knows the meaning of, and that are used for nothing except to 
determine this mystical matter of whether a boy shall get the 
degree or diploma, or whatever the badge of academic salvation 
may be called. It is obvious that the attempt to introduce accurate 
and comparable measures of defined achievements and capacities 
has been very inconvenient, not to say painful; and it is this 
inconvenience that has made the process circuitous and stealthy 
rather than rapid and healthy. 


The matter of using standardized and objective tests requires 
a certain amount of technical preparation and skill that very few 
practicing teachers and administrators have. A lack of adequately 
trained specialists and budgetary perspective has prevented the 
addition to the administrative staffs of most schools, and the or- 
ganization of agencies for centralizing the technical burdens and 
for distributing overhead costs has been slow. 


These various obstructing factors, which I have grouped 
under the term inconvenience, have been very serious hindrances 
and account in no small degree for our failure to make the rapid 
progress which some enthusiasts predicted a few years ago. It 
is therefore with genuine pleasure and relief that many of us 
greet the establishment this year of the Educational Records 
Bureau in New York City. This Bureau, in collaboration with the 
Secondary Examination Bureau and its Research Bureau, is dedi- 
cated to the service of all schools and institutions using improved 
types of examinations, and will go far toward removing the 
hindrances which I have just outlined. 

I have referred to lack of budgetary perspective as one of 
the obstructing factors. It is a very serious and insidious factor. 
It goes back to the exaggerated faith which America has in formal 
teaching, and in prescriptive enforcement in general, and is closely 
associated with the time-saving basis of credit with its accomp- 
anying insistence on the ritual of “attending classes” and its sum- 
mary condemnation of “over-cutting.” I know of an instance in 
which a city Board of Education disapproved a request for $19,000 
in the budget for student counselling, on the ground that the 
public would think it extravagant, but a year or two later that same 
Board voted a blanket increase in teachers’ salaries involving sev- 
eral million dollars a year. Far be it from me to advise Wall 
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Street to watch school teachers, but this instance reminds me 
strongly of the fact that colleges regularly make students pay in 
advance for the education they do not and cannot receive. We 
do not hesitate to go to the legislature or to the patrons of our 
colleges and ask for a million dollars for a new building which 
we do not need, but none of us seems to want to go to the legis- 
lature to ask for fifteen or twenty thousand dollars to set up 
a personnel office which would enable us to learn something about 
our students and to make permanent and cumulative records of 
all the significant information about each student that is secured 
throughout his whole school career. I recently attended a little 
conference up in a New England high school building; and, 
although I had been prepared somewhat by common observation, 
I must confess I was amazed at the luxurious chemical and physi- 
cal laboratories placed at the wanton disposal of the students in 
that high school. It was a veritable show. I wondered if any 
of the Nobel prize winners of Europe would ever dream of having 
such luxuriously equipped chemical laboratories as these nonde- 
script high school students have, most of whom fail the high 
school course. And yet I dare say that if the principals of the 
schools there had to go to the people or the legislature to ask 
for a mere ten or fifteen thousand dollars for a personnel program 
in their schools, they couldn’t get it, and most likely they wouldn’t 
dare to ask for it. We must come ultimately to realize that 
learning students is prerequisite to teaching them and is our first 
duty, and that it will cost money and time. I have frequently 
suggested that we ought really to turn at least one-fourth of our 
total teaching time and energy into efforts to learn something 
about our students and to keep that learning up to date and 
in terms of units that will be universally understood by compe- 
tent teachers—this in the firm belief that the remaining three- 
fourths of our teaching energy will produce ten times the good 
results we now achieve and void perhaps 80 per cent or 90 per 
cent of the maladjustments that we now suffer. 


I have made it an invariable rule to remind every audience 
that I speak to on this topic of the gross statistics concerning 
college students, and also to remind them that these figures are 
almost thoroughly typical of the high schools of the country. In 
the first place, more than a third of the boys and girls annually 
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admitted to the freshman class of the American colleges are elimi- 
nated in one way or another before they reach sophomore stand- 
ing. Another third are eliminated during the next two years, and 
in the end, only two out of seven college freshmen ever get an 
academic degree of any sort. It is worse in some institutions 
than others, of course, and it is just as true of the technical 
schools, say, of engineering colleges, as it is of the liberal arts 
colleges. Graduation is a reality for considerably less than a 
third of the boys we admit every September. 


Those figures represent a fearful social wastage. The finan- 
cial wastage, of course, is such that I don’t understand how some 
of our state institutions can go to their legislatures every year 
and ask for more money when, according to their own figures, they 
have twice as many classes for freshmen as they need. But the 
worst wastage is not so much in money as in the years of wasted 
lives and in the lost opportunities to do something for students 
who are really of collegiate caliber and who love genuine intellec- 
tual interests, instead of the childish longing for a vain sheepskin. 
I take it that most of our college deans are forced in one way or 
another to spend about 80 per cent to 90 per cent of their time 
with the boys that are flunking out of college. That is at least true 
in certain institutions in recent years, according to my own per- 
sonal observation. The whole thing is organized to save the 
poor student, and until these general honors courses came along, 
the fate of the good student was lost sight of. 


It seems clear to me, and this is my final word, that we cannot 
solve this problem by the post-mortem method of general honors 
given in junior and senior years of college or of high school. We 
must discover these bright minds, these creative souls, if you want 
to call them that, way down in the school grades, and follow them 
constructively and knowingly throughout their whole school careers 
and give them the types of associations, personal and otherwise, 
that will enhance their scholastic aptitude and interests, rather 
than smother them under the football lingo that most of our 
bright minds now grow up under. It has been my sad experience 
to observe a good many of the failures in our best eastern colleges 
from the highest quarter of the student body, according to intelli- 
gence tests and it has been my observation that the worst English 
speech comes from those brightest boys because they, under the 
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influence of the athletic domination and the general maladjust- 
ment of school life influences, display greater talent at garbling 
the English language than the duller boys do. We need to get 
these boys and girls that are really going to create things in the 
intellectual world, separated from the mediocre masses and give 
them college treatment long before they become gifted seniors in 
college, or in high school or in grade school. 
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CONTINUITY IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
Deputy SUPERINTENDENT JAMES N. RULE, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Education 


The genius of our nation is to be found in its explicit provi- 
sion from its very beginning for the instruction of its people. In 
this respect our republic has continued to be unique among the 
nations of the world. This policy of carrying education to the 
people has distinguished the country not only in the treatment of 
its own citizens but also of the inhabitants of its colonies. 

Three sharply defined principles seem to characterize the 
colonization programs of the great nations of the world: 

One, a policy of destruction and exploitation of native re- 
sources to satisfy selfish nationalistic ambitions and greed. 

A second, a policy of construction which, building upon 
native foundations, rears an economic and cultural structure of 
common benefit to both rulers and ruled. 

A third, our American policy of instruction which aims to 
make ultimately each colony through an effective system of public 
education, a self-governed, well-governed, political and cultural 
unit. 

Destruction, construction, instruction—such are the charac- 
teristic and widely differing policies that dominate the adminis- 
tration of the colonies of the various nations. 

This policy of carrying instruction to the masses, which has 
characterized the administration of our American colonies in the 
Philippine Islands, the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico, is 
unique among the nations of the world and is but the extension of 
the faith of our nation in the efficacy not only of the education 
of leaders, but also of the masses. 

The late Walter Hines Page, our war-time ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, describes the “real test” of an “acceptable 
civilization” in the following paragraph: 

“The only acceptable measure of any civilization is the extent 
to which it improves the condition of the common citizen; a few 
cultured and university trained men at the top; a few ancient fami- 
lies living in luxury; a few painters and poets and statesmen and 
generals; these things do not constitute a satisfactory state of 
society. The real test is the extent to which the masses partici- 
pate in education, in the necessities and comforts of existence, and 
in equal opportunity, which is the basis of social progress.” 
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Theodore Lothrop Stoddard, in his remarkable book on “The 
Rising Tide of Color,” portrays the dangers that threaten to 
engulf the Occidental nations from the rising tide of Oriental 
nationalism. Whether or not we agree with Stoddard’s analysis 
and prophecy, the bold figure of a rising tide of Oriental national- 
ism gradually engulfing and overwhelming the institutions of the 
Occident makes us keenly conscious of the potentialities at least 
of the Yellow Peril. The figure suggests the rising tide of 
American youth demanding admission into our secondary schools 
and higher institutions of learning in unprecedented numbers; a 
flood which many thoughtful and good people fear will engulf 
not only the physical plants of our schools but also the cherished 
standards and traditions of an honored past. And what a surging, 
rising tide it is! The figures are amazing. 

Since 1890 the enrollment of our high schools has increased 
at a rate about twelve times that for the total population, while 
the college enrollment has increased in the same period at a rate 
about six times that for the total population. 

The United States has embarked upon the unique experi- 
ment of making at least a high school education universally avail- 
able to all adolescent girls and boys. In early Colonial days, ele- 
mentary education was far from being universal; and a high 
school education, as we know it today, was unknown. Nothing 
more than the merest rudiments of an education were needed in a 
civilization geared to an ox cart. Twentieth century civilization, 
however, geared to a gas engine has made elementary education 
universal, a high school education imperative, and a college 
education necessary if one is to reach the highest levels of service 
and achievement. 

Many factors are working to prolong the period of directed 
learning. 


1. The commercial and business world is recognizing the 
value of a high school education and generally requiring this as 
a minimum basis for entrance into commercial work. 

2. The invention of machinery has made the labor of young 
people increasingly unprofitable and unnecessary. The period of 
schooling has been correspondingly increased. 

3. With the growing complexity of modern life has become 
a larger demand for professional abilities of many kinds and these 
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on an increasingly higher level of skill and service. This has 
greatly increased the attendance at all types of higher institutions 
of learning. 

4. Labor, too, is demanding that young people be removed 
from industry and enjoy the full advantages of at least a high 
school education before entering upon their occupations. 

5. The chief justification, however, for making education 
freely available to all, to the fullest extent each is able to profit 
by it, is the need of the state for competent, loyal citizens and for 
local governmental units that are able and disposed to govern 
themselves wisely. 

Education in this day and generation is not a luxury nor a 
privilege, but a civic and social necessity for every normal girl 
and boy to the fullest extent that each can profit by it if America 
is to reach the full measure of the stature of the world’s greatest 
and truest democracy. 

However, whatever the causes may be, these extraordinary 
increases in school and college enrollments have brought very 
great problems to the administration of our educational institu- 
tions and also much distress to our friends of the green lantern 
who view modern youth with many misgivings. 

A few years ago, in a science examination, I set among the 
questions this one: “What is a hybrid?” The answer given by 
one boy was: “A hybrid is a cross breed between a donkey and 
a zebra to give it more speed.” 

Some of our ultra-conservatives look upon modern youth as 
a hybrid, largely donkey and if not wearing stripes, at least deserv- 
ing them; the sole purpose of the hybrid combination being appar- 
ently to get more speed and yet more speed into the activities of 
this present life. 

However, we can no more stop this rising tide of youth than 
could King Canute the incoming tides of the sea. Onward and 
upward comes this rising tide of youth, overtopping each year all 
previous high-water marks of attendance and involving us in prob- 
lems of administration and policy which tax the highest educa- 
tional statesmanship of the day. 

And there are, indeed, some real problems and dangers in- 
volved in the educational emergency brought about by this great 
inflow of new students. 
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Some wag, who was sampling for the first time a glass of 
Volstead near-beer, remarked that the fellow who named that 
stuff near-beer was a mighty poor judge of distance. High school 
and college teachers, with much right, complain that the modern 
youth is unwilling frequently to go the distance necessary to the 
making of a scholar, alleging that the product of our educational 
institutions is frequently only a near-student, with a percentage 
of achievement dangerously near the Volstead non-kick standard. 


Probably the most fundamental problem created by these 
extraordinary increases in our secondary and higher schools is 
the one presented for our discussion this morning: Continuity 
in the Educational Process. For the vital significance of these 
increases is seen, not in the growth in mere numbers but in the 
diversity of types of young people who are seeking and gaining 
admission to our schools and colleges. This diversity demands 
differentiation of educational opportunity if continuity in the educa- 
tional process is to be maintained for all these various types. In- 
crease in number of types of entering students has been far more 
rapid than increase in the variety of curricular offerings, differen- 
tiated as to objectives, content and standards of achievement to 
meet the specific needs of these various types. The result has 
been a compromise and confusion of objectives and standards 
with a discontinuity in the educational process which has been 
appallingly wasteful of institutional resources and individual 
potentialities. 

The most obvious breaks in the continuity of our educational 
process have been between the traditional eight-year elementary 
school and the standard four-year secondary school, and between 
the secondary school and the college. The junior high school, 
comprising grades seven and eight of the elementary school and 
grade nine of the high school, is proving to be a transitional unit 
which promises much toward the integrating and fusing of elemen- 
tary and secondary education into a continuous twelve-year educa- 
tional process. The experience of the western states indicates that 
the junior college may provide the much-needed transitional unit 
between the secondary school and college. Dr. Koos, of Minne- 
sota, views these two new units as vertical extensions of the secon- 
dary school, which will give us ultimately an eight-year secondary 
school, based upon a six-year elementary school. Dr. Learned, in 
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the 1927 report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching on the Quality of Instruction in the United States 
and in Europe strongly advocates making secondary education an 
indivisible unit. Dr. Learned’s statement on this subject is as 
follows : 


“An integrated whole, completely distinct from college or 
university work, is the universal European reply to the question 
of secondary school organization. The wisdom of this policy is 
only too clear from the chart already discussed and need scarcely 
be reiterated. In America, we begin the process of adolescent 
education in the elementary school, or more often ignore altogether 
the important early years; we demand sixteen sacrosanct ‘units’ of 
credit during four years of high school penance; then we let 
the college, impatient to be doing something else, bring to a com- 
pletion the task which it never defines. The result is a figure 
with knees on the earth, head in the clouds and a torso blindly 
groping between. 

“Fortunately the end of this anomaly is fairly in sight. The 
junior high school program adds two years at the bottom while 
the junior college movement affixes two years at the top of our 
familiar four-year institution, and we are sufficiently pledged to 
both innovations to give us a secure basis for thorough experi- 
ment. The marks of transition are still painfully evident in this 
new eight-year aggregation. There is some tendency to separate the 
junior high school into a distinct organization, thus giving us, 
instead of a close union with the upper school, an element of disin- 
tegration and friction possibly more active than before. For the 
pupils with whom we are dealing this would be deplorable. The 
junior college, on the other hand, is asked to maintain some newly 
discovered ‘college’ character. Considering the frequent practice 
of entrusting college freshmen to instructors of unripe scholarship 
and meagre experience, this stipulation may not altogether deserve 
the emphasis it receives. The substantive scholarship in teachers 
for such institutions should doubtless be advanced over the usual 
high school requirements, but the standards of first-class secondary 
teaching have fully as much to contribute. 

“In this new alignment the chief desideratum is that the count- 
ing of credits should be forgot and that these eight years should 
fuse into continuous effort to render a well defined service and to 
do it thoroughly. For pupils of marked scholastic aptitude this 
service is, first, to open wide the main channels of a general educa- 
tion, and second, to deepen for each pupil those in which his ideas 
flow best, until he displays a confident independent command of his 
intellectual resources. Let us put our minds on the nature and 
scope of this task; then let us dispense with ‘credits’ and talk in 
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terms of education instead of jargon of the market which makes 
us forget what we set out to do and for which we must continually 
apologize.” 

The junior high school has passed the experimental stage 
and is now quite a generally accepted fact of our system of public 
education. European secondary schools and our American private 
secondary schools generally have long been organized as a six-year 
unit, based upon an elementary school period of approximately six 
years. The contribution of the public junior high school has been 
the extension to all types of early adolescents, whether mind- 
marked for college or not, of the advantages of an enriched and 
enlarged secondary curriculum. The danger and the disadvantage 
in the public junior high school organization lie in the failure thus 
far to differentiate until almost at the end of this period between 
pupils of distinct scholastic aptitude who are good college risks 
and those who at the close of their secondary school training will 
enter immediately upon their life work. We ought to discover 
as early as possible these youth of intellectual promise and give 
them a unified curriculum, which will provide for them a degree 
of continuity in the educational process, not possible under the 
present plan of keeping them all together until the last year. The 
result of this earlier distribution of pupils into subjects appropriate 
to their respective needs and abilities cannot, in my judgment, be 
other than helpful to all the various types of pupils enrolled in our 
junior high schools. 


We ought to make a beginning of giving those whom Dr. 
Learned calls college-minded youth an earlier opportunity to do a 
type of work, with respect to content and standards of achievement, 
commensurate with their abilities. Such a step would do much 
to develop continuity in the educational process; for it is only as 
we recognize diversity of talents by differences in curriculum offer- 
ings and standards that continuity in the educational process 
can be secured. 

In the senior high school some progress has been made in this 
differentiation of curriculum offerings and standards necessary 
to insure continuity in educational opportunity. Much remains, 
however, to be done in justice to the interests of all the various 
types of pupils concerned. Democracy in education does not 
consist in uniformity of educational opportunity, but is in direct 
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proportion to the degree of differentiation of educational opportun- 
ity offered, so that in the case of any clearly differentiated group of 
pupils, the educational process may be continued until definite, 
preconceived outcomes can be realized. Now this desirable differ- 
entiation in curriculum offerings has to do with both content and 
standards. Differences in the abilities and aptitudes of pupils are 
qualitative rather than quantitative. A pupil of low scholastic 
ability should not be put put in a denatured section of the academ- 
ic curriculum, but should be assigned to a curriculum where he can 
achieve some degree of mastery and have the incentive and the op- 
portunity to continue the educational process until worthwhile 
objectives are achieved. We should keep our minds open also to 
the results of such experiments as are being carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin by Dr. Meikeljohn to promote democracy in 
college education. Dr. Meikeljohn is reported in the November 
25, 1927, issue of the New York Times as stating the issue in the 
following paragraph: 
“That issue appears in the form of a growing pessimism with 
regard to the institutions of democracy. In one form or another, 
we are told that it is a waste of time to try to teach ideas to a large 
section of youth. These non-ideational people, it is asserted, are 
capable of using their hands and legs; they can put into physical 
execution the ideas which their more intelligent comrades can create 
for them; they are the workers of the world while we, who 
announce this doctrine—we and our group are the thinkers. Let us 
then have education in thinking while the others are trained for 


something else, whatever forms of activity can be carried on by 
their different natures.” 


I wonder who still says that those who go into occupations 
requiring large use of hands and legs are “non-ideational people” 
whose function is to “put into physical execution the ideas which 
their more intelligent comrades can create for them.” I know of 
no general assumption on the part of college-bred men and women 
that they are the only thinkers in the world. 

The researches of psychology and such examples as those of 
Governor Al Smith, Charles M. Schwab and a host of others, 
indicate that ability to think is not an institutional gratuity, but an 
individual endowment which achieves its highest development 
in some cases quite outside institutional walls. It is certainly 
just as accurate to say that Al Smith’s career might have been 
ruined had he gone through high school and college, as to say that 
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he might today be a more effective thinker had he enjoyed all the 
alleged advantages of a college education. There were probably 
far more continuity and effectiveness in the educational process 
to which Al Smith was subjected in the work-a-day world than in 
in the curriculum offerings he would have had in school and col- 
lege, that is, in the light of the practical civic and political ob- 
jectives toward which he was more or less consciously and success- 
fully striving. 

I see more hope of achieving democracy and continuity in 
college education through the public junior college. With its two- 
year terminal curriculums in semi-technical fields, as well as its 
liberal arts curriculum, the junior college as an upward extension 
of the secondary school, can do much through a sharp differentia- 
tion of courses and of standards to bring about this desirable con- 
tinuity in the educational process and thereby greatly enhance the 
effectiveness of both the college and the secondary school. 


In closing, permit me to reiterate my faith in the value and 
necessity of the education of all types of people to the fullest 
extent that the abilities and aptitudes of each type warrant. As 
the invention of machinery and the demands of modern society 
increase the period of directed learning for the average person, 
and as our knowledge of how children learn increases, we shall 
necessarily broaden and deepen our curriculum offerings along 
sharply differentiated lines which will insure optimium length and 
the desirable continuity in the educational process of all the chil- 
dren of all the people. 


CHAIRMAN HAWKES 
This subject is now open for discussion from the floor. 


ProFessor BEN D. Woop 

May I say a word to avoid possible misunderstanding. 

Iwant to agree with Mr. Rule in what he said about the junior 
high school and junior college. In my brief reference to it, I 
didn’t take time to make my caveats, but just to avoid a possible 
dispute over the point, I want to say I do agree with Mr. Rule, 
because he emphasized so correctly the fact that these schools 
will merely be empty names unless we do learn more about the 
students that we put into them. The situation is comparable to 
good modern hospitals with their many differentiated wards. The 
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patient gets along better not because these different wards have 
different names, but because the doctors get the right patients into 
the right wards. I never had any objection to these reorganizations 
of the various grades. What I have been objecting to is the fact 
that we attempted to use these new divisions in certain places in the 
same blind way in which we used the grades of the organizations 
which we have displaced. So, with Mr. Rule’s own qualifications, 
I want to say I agree entirely with this new six year segment, and 
I wish it could be made an eight year segment. 


PresipenT B. I. Bett, St. Stephen’s College 


We are really getting down to something important this morn- 
ing. I should like to say two things that appeal to me. 

The first is a matter of minor importance. I notice that Dr. 
Wood referred to the scheme by which we keep books on little 
chips of education as a survival of the educational system of the 
Middle Ages. I have spent some time studying the educational 
system of the Middle Ages and, although I don‘t think I know a 
great deal about it and although I see perfectly that it has many 
faults, I have never been able to see that that particular thing was 
to be blamed on the Middle Ages. 

That leads me to the other thing I should like to say. It seems 
to me that we educators are as a rule a very conceited group of 
people. We think we control life, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
for the most part we are ourselves controlled by economic and 
social forces that are very much stronger than we. Our American 
educational system is what it is because of the pressure of the 
economic and social forces which have made our country what it 
is. In this land we have had and still have almost unlimited wealth 
and an adventurous people on the make. Naturally they wish for 
their children every advantage, real or imaginary, which can accrue 
to them, and chiefly they wish that their children shall belong to 
the class that is known as “gentle folk.” Therefore, they desire 
a gentleman’s education for every boy and girl. They insist upon 
it. Our educational system is what has come of our attempt to 
provide for the sons and daughters of Demos what Demos de- 
mands. 

We ought to recognize how that fact affects the particular 
phase of the educational problem under discussion this morning. 
This whole wretched scheme of keeping tabs on little dabs of 
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education—why did it arise? I take it that it arose because that 
is the only kind of education that the intelligence of the ordinary 
child is able to grasp. If you ask that the ordinary child really 
think, you are going to be disappointed, because the average child 
can’t really think. We seem to suppose that democracy means that 
the ordinary man has intelligence. That is an assumption that I 
do not think can be backed up by the investigations of modern psy- 
chology or the observations of dispassionate common sense. The 
ordinary child has not intelligence enough to justify anything 
more than an elementary education, a practical regimen designed 
to enable that child to be good and to earn a living. Yet, forced 
by Demos, we educators have been forced to try to give the ordi- 
nary child more than that. We have had to give it to him in 
the only way that his limited intelligence has been able to take it, 
in little dabs. What is necessary, as I see it, if we are ever to get 
rid of the wretched method, is that we make continued and increas- 
ing protest against the democratic degradation of education, the 
assumption that the ordinary man must receive a really consider- 
able degree of intellectual training. Then only shall we be justi- 
fied in protesting against chippy educational devices. 

If we can get at this basic difficulty, if we can early enough 
discover the children who have brains and educate them, and let 
the rest of them get along with the little bit of education their 
ordinary minds justify, we shall begin to do something. But if 
we attempt to do that, we have a crusade on hand, a crusade in 
which we may have to suffer. Three high school principals in 
this assembly, of their own free will and accord, in a perfectly 
casual manner, have told me in ordinary conversation in the last 
two days that they dared not refuse college certification to students 
of mediocre ability who wanted to go to college, because if they 
did it would be as much as their jobs were worth. That indicates 
what is really wrong. It is the pressure of King Demos, insist- 
ing that we make scholarly ladies and gentlemen out of hopeless 
material. 


Why should we talk in large phraseology about these great 
problems when the problem is as simple as can be—to find chil- 
dren with brains and to give them a chance, to differentiate them 
from the others and to let the others go by? Continuity in the 
educational process is only possible when we have thought out our 
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bases of education sufficiently to realize the absurdity of the demo- 
cratic dogma. 


Dr. RiverpaA HarpineG Jorpan, Professor of Education of 
Cornell University 

With reference to this matter of continuity, there were cer- 
tain points in Dr. Wood’s address that possibly may leave some- 
what wrong impressions with some of us. The factor of con- 
tinuity, after all, involves a plan of continuity for the individual 
pupil in his own development and progress, and it would seem 
that the entire work of our personnel or guidance groups should 
be directed towards that end. I have reference to the particular 
point raised by Dr. Wood, with reference to the tremendous wast- 
age in our colleges and universities. That wastage, it seems to me, 
is not due so much to the fact that these individuals have not suf- 
ficient intellectual ability to carry some type of higher education, 
but is due to the fact that they are maladjusted. Our personnel 
bureau, in the very slight work we have done at Cornell Univer- 
sity in this direction, has shown that a large percentage of our 
failures come from students who are in the wrong line of work. 
They should be in some other college than in the engineering col- 
lege, or the arts college, or the coilege of agriculture. Perhaps 
under the spell of some magnetic teacher of chemistry in the sec- 
ondary school, they have come up and entered the college of chem- 
ical engineering, when they ought to be studying how to write 
poetry (perhaps outside of college altogether, if they are going 
to be really constructive poets). Thus a readjustment within the 
university itself will frequently save a student who otherwise 
would join the ranks of the derelicts now classed as not being of 
college material. 

In other words, this matter of personnel direction, and of 
continuity of education, would seem to consist in determining (not 
in the bad sense of the word determinism) but determining, as far 
as we can, and in consultation with the student and his parents, 
(because we know this maladjustment comes so frequently from 
wrong parental attitudes—the desire that Dr. Bell spoke about, to 
meet certain types of social attainment) the proper goal to enable 
the individual to do the best for himself, according to his own 
abilities. And it would seem, therefore, that this directive influ- 
ence should be exerted toward the end of carrying the individual 
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along the line that will enable him not to make a shipwreck of 
his life in higher education, but in the direction where he can best 
hope for success. 

There is another factor involved here that has impressed me 
very much. As many of you know, for many years I was in sec- 
ondary work, and I will confess I did or rather failed to do the 
thing which I am about to mention and which, now that I have 
come to talk with many university freshmen, I realize was a 
great mistake. I never just understood how great that sin of 
omission was until I came to discuss with many entering students 
who were assigned to me for advice, not only their reasons for 
entering college, but the choice of subjects which they wish to 
take within the limited offering we allow our freshmen students. 
I have discovered that a large percentage of these freshmen have 
no conception of the subject matter required of them after enter- 
ing our University. Apparently they have never had called to 
their attention by their principals or headmasters either the sub- 
jects which will be required or those between which they may 
have some choice in the first year of their college life. They have 
no idea as to the way in which these college subjects will con- 
tinue or supplement their previous training. Now how can we 
expect continuity when those of us who are in the secondary 
school work are not very definitely indicating to our students who 
will go to college, the type of courses that they should elect to 
bring about such continuity in their higher education? Worse yet, 
when we send students to college who have really no idea as to 
what one institution has to offer for them individually as against 
any other college or university. Of course we realize sentiment 
enters very largely in the choice of institution. We realize that 
this choice is based, with a large group of our students, not upon 
any real offering which that institution has, but upon the senti- 
mental factor that enters through their associates, their parents 
and other influences. This sentimental feeling causes a very 
serious break in the continuity of the educational progress. I my- 
self have a sentimental feeling that my older son should go to the 
institution from which I myself was graduated (not Cornell) but 
this boy has exhibited certain traits that would indicate that the 
offering he will especially need will not be found at that institu- 
tion. Therefore, although from the time he was an infant, I have 
said that he would attend the first institution, now we have decided 
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that he will not make that choice, but will go to another institu- 
ion where he will get the particular type of training he needs in 
order to give him continuity of training. But such a sentiment 
frequently is so great that parents, even teachers, cannot get away 
from it. We secondary school people have for a long time been 
largely influenced in sending pupils to college not by a proper 
development of the individual, but by the fact that we want to 
feed into the institutions from which we ourselves were gradu- 
ated. What we need is to put the welfare of the individual first 
and with him to make a careful study of the offering both in the 
freshman year and later so that he will have a clear idea of the 
work which he is going to undertake in that particular institution 
which will do the best for him, aside from any personal prefer- 
ence we may have. Therefore, without taking more time, I wish 
to call attention to the fact, and I think probably Dr. Wood has 
this clearly in mind, that all our efforts in this matter of wastage 
are not so much a matter of selection as between those who should 
go to college and those who should not, but a matter of selection 
and training along the line of continuous work which the pupil 
should take up who indicates that he has any ability at all to carry 
some particular type of higher education. 


Proressor A. G. H. Spiers, Columbia College 

The preceding speakers, though differing in other matters, 
agree upon one point: they desire greater continuity in the educa- 
tional process. I should like to support what they have said by 
pointing out a state of things which has come to my attention in a 
particular field of study. 

If properly understood, continuity implies two things: First, 
the determination of the lines of work best fitted to the individual 
student and, secondly, an opportunity for the student to follow 
these lines with the least possible waste of time and effort. How 
far we today fall short of this ideal is shown by the career of 
students in French. 

One of the great obstacles to proper instruction in French 
is at present the interruption of French studies between the High 
School and the College. Not only is this interruption very fre- 
quent today; it is likely to be still more frequent tomorrow. if 
nothing is done to check this tendency. A year ago thirty per cent 
of the studentry entering the French classes in Columbia College 
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for the first time had interrupted their French studies for one 
year or more. This last September this number had grown to 
forty per cent. In other words, four out of every ten students 
have suffered a set-back; having studied their French in school 
for two or three years, they have been forced to neglect it entire- 
ly for twelve months or more. 

The harm resulting from such interruption is not, I believe, 
commonly understood. Most persons realize, it is true, that imme- 
diately after such interruption the student’s French is not as good 
as it was before; but these same persons believe this deterioration 
to be temporary and unimportant. The ”interrupted” student 
is “rusty,” as they put it; his diminished facility may be easily 
removed by a little “polishing up”; he possesses the power to 
recapture easily, upon resuming his study of the language, what- 
ever he has forgotten. 

As a matter of fact, this view is to a great extent erroneous. 
In the case of a great number of students this recapture power is 
entirely negligible and what has been forgotten must be patiently 
learned anew. The data I have collected all go to prove that only 
certain types of students possess this power, students whose abil- 
ities are only partially revealed by the usual form of mental test. 
Other students, composing a minority, but a very substantial 
minority, of the total number, do not posses it at all. Indeed, it 
happens not infrequently that the indistinct memory of material 
formerly known serves as an impediment: it acts as a cloud obscur- 
ing a clear understanding of material taken up later. 

Our experience teaches us, therefore, that we of the College 
should make very small allowance for “rust.” We are not justi- 
fied, except in exceptional cases, in giving weight to the fact that 
an “interrupted” student has had no French recently. This means 
a loss amounting to several months of school work. 

The exact amount of this loss is hard to establish; for it 
varies with the individual student and with the amount of French 
studied prior to the interruption: it appears to be less great in 
the case of students having studied French for three years than 
in that of those having had French for two years. As fas as I may 
judge from my calculations so far, the average two-year student 
who interrupts his study of French for one year before entering 
French classes in College has lost about two-thirds of his last 
school year. He must be put back one-half year when assigned 
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to a college class and has thus wasted from four to six months of 
effort. What saving might be accomplished by a better arrange- 
ment of his schedule may be shown by putting the same facts in 
another way. The student who in school has studied French for 
a year and a half only and then immediately continues his French 
in college is better prepared for his college work than the student 
who, starting French three years before going to college, con- 
tinues this study for two whole years and is then forced to aban- 
don it during his senior year in the high school. 


DEAN JULIAN Park, University of Buffalo 

I wonder what would actually happen if some one, inspired 
by Professor Wood’s suggestions, actually tried to put into prac- 
tice our ideal of demechanizing college education and stopping 
the worshipping of credits. We have talked about it a good deal 
and are surely agreed as to its iniquity. Now what are we going 
to do about it? My own college is considering the possibility of 
breaking away from this business and forgetting about semester 
hours, at least for upper classmen, regular students as well as 
honor students (for it goes without saying that honor students 
should be free from such mechanics). But we would like to be 
joined by one or two others of the greatly daring, just to know 
that the road will be a little safer for us; I am wondering, for 
example, when or if we do away with this business of requiring 
120 semester hours for graduation, what is going to happen to 
our graduates who go to a graduate school where some sort of 
detailed time-sheet is necessary, even in this year of grace, to 
admit them. And I am even thinking of what might happen to 
us in this association, of which we have been a member for so 
long, because I believe the requirement of 120 semester hours 
is a stipulation for membership. 

The time has come for somebody to take the bull by the 
horns. It involves some practical difficulties, and we don’t want to 
do our students a hardship, but somebody ought to do it, and I 
think the details may, as a starter, be worked out in some such 
way as this: A committee of the faculty, the chairman being the 
director of personnel research, can tell the individual student 
when he has got enough work to load him properly for one year, 
and when he repeats that in proper gradation for the period of his 
sentence in college, I presume he is educated as much as we can 
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educate him. The point is, of course (I don’t need to remind you 
of it) we want a boy to know calculus, for instance, or inorganic 
chemistry, or whatever it is, and not to have to his credit on the 
adding machine three hours worth of calculus or four hours 
worth of a certain kind of chemistry. We want him to study 
that subject and know as much of it as he can in a year, or as 
much as he can have of preparation in a subject to enable him to 
go on to more advanced work another year. 

Of course the chief thing involved is the substitution for me- 
chanical devices of a standard of attainment. Is that practicable? 
No one can tell until some one is willing seriously to try. It 
should necessitate a comprehensive general examination at the 
end of the course which should be searching and severe. The 
department in which the student does the major work of his last 
two or three years would probably issue a syllabus which would 
outline in some detail the scope of the examination, and this sylla- 
bus would largely guide the student and his advisors in mapping 
out his program of study. As things now are, Dr. Learned points 
out in the book just mentioned by Professor Wood, “with the 
duration and quantity of his effort fixed in years and hours, the 
minimum acceptable quality is soon discovered, and within these 
limits the student proceeds to play a game with the comptometer. 
No central educational purpose appears; he is actuated rather by 
a series of immediate ends to be pursued, most of them quite 
irrelevant: how best to satisfy several different instructors, each 
having power of life or death over the credit in a three- or four- 
month course; how to select courses so as to allow extra time for 
earning one’s way or for student activities not in the catalogue; 
how, in general, to manage or circumvent the credit machine in 
the interests of a steadily changing web of personal purposes, some 
worthy, some trivial, but few of them bearing any relation to a 
clear educational objective.” 


PRINCIPAL STANLEY R. YARNALL, Germantown Friends’ School 
You have given us opportunity to speak on a number of dif- 
ferent topics this morning, and I should like to touch on two or 
three of them. 
First of all, I have jotted down what was suggested by the 
remarks of Dr. Wood on the subject of continuity in college. We 
sent from our senior class last year to a certain institution, three 
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boys and three girls. In that institution they were given examina- 
tions, as were all the freshman class, and two of the boys and two 
of the girls were selected, among others, for exploration courses, as 
they are called, to lead up to honor courses. Now, of all the boys 
and girls whom we have sent to college for a number of years, the 
reaction has been most favorable with that group; not only with 
them, but with their parents. They are tremendously interested in 
the work that has been assigned to them, their parents are intelli- 
gently concerned with regard to what they are doing, and a real 
educational process is going on. I presume there will be continuity 
in the intellectual lives of the students so selected from the fresh- 
man class of that institution right on through. What we need, it 
seems to me, is some process that may work out in the future, to 
give us a chain of continuity from the preparatory school to the 
college, and through the college. 

The great book of secondary education by Professor Morri- 
son, of Chicago University, starts out with the statement that sec- 
ondary education is not what it is usually supposed to be, four 
years in a pupil’s life, but that it begins at the end of the four 
primary years and ends with the end of the senior year in col- 
lege, that it is and must be a continuous process if it is really 
educational. I consider I have been very fortunate, in my teach- 
ing experience, in that my entire teaching life has been in a school 
where boys and girls enter in the kindergarten, come through the 
primary school, go on into the elementary or intermediate school, 
as we call it, and graduate from the high school. Sixty or 70 
per cent of our graduates each year have passed in that way 
through the school and the school has been their educational home. 
There is no break, there is no rude transition. Some of the inter- 
mediate teachers reach down into the primary, so when the chil- 
dren come from their four primary years they enter an intermedi- 
ate department where they are thoroughly known and where the 
parents know the teachers. Similarly, there is an overlapping 
from the high school into the intermediate school, and we try to 
make the oldest and most experienced teachers in the high school 
have a genuine interest in the work of what might be called the 
junior high school or our intermediate school. We know these 
boys and girls and their parents know us, and know the school, 
as the educational home of their families. There are a number 
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of such schools represented here this morning. I suppose it is 
almost an impossible thing to ever think of our educational system 
in general being so organized, but really it is the ideal way. It 
would be much better than it is now if schools could be organized 
into groups of six years and six years, infinitely better, it seems 
to me, than the present arrangement. 

There are men and women here who have great educational 
influence in our various states in the territory represented. Why 
can’t we begin to think of six and six instead of high school, 
junior high school, and so forth? Why do we have to have these 
breaks in continuity? Why can’t we devise some experimental 
schools that I believe, if wisely directed, could undertake this 
task, and have six years in the so-called upper educational process 
before college, with some machinery arranged for transition so 
that when boys and girls pass from the lower six years their edu- 
cational life would be known and thoroughly understood. That, 
I think, would contribute to true education; I believe it is scien- 
tific, I believe it is in accordance with modern psychology. I wish 
we could begin thinking along this line. Here we are, on the 
verge of a new great movement, as we say—the junior high 
school and junior college. Has it gone so far that we can’t start 
again on a more rational and intelligent basis? 


HEADMASTER WALTER D. Heap, Montclair Academy 


This meeting is one, I suppose, where one may bring prob- 
lems and ask help, so I am going to bring a problem which has 
been suggested by some of the papers and ask help because I 
need it. 

The paper to which I particularly refer is that of Professor 
Wood, in his emphasis placed on personality. I am tremendously 
interested—and so are the rest of you, but I need a great deal 
of help. We have only to think of our own college courses and 
realize how little we remember of what we learned, to come to the 
conclusion (at least I have) that the only good it did me lay in 
possibly two directions. It may have trained me in knowing how 
to think. I hope and rather believe it did. And it may have had 
something to do with the formation of my character. The back- 
ground of most of what we are doing is the formation of char- 
acter, isn’t it? And yet, in no department of the educational 
process do I see as little progress as in training of character. We 
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have no standards, we don’t know what you college men want 
when you talk about personality and character. You send us 
elaborate blanks, asking us to indicate whether a student has low, 
high or average qualities, or degrees of certain qualities; but 
what are those? They aren’t the same for any two colleges. 
What is character? What is personality? How are we going 
to measure it? I wish somebody would give me help in that 
respect. 

I might say, to illustrate that point I am trying to make, 
that I asked a group of experienced and, I think, reasonably suc- 
cessful teachers to estimate certain boys as to well-known traits 
of character. We used from ten to zero—total absence of the 
characteristic being zero, and ten, the possession of it to a very 
high degree. “You don’t know what zero means or what ten 
means, and I don’t, either,” I said to them, “but we are all experi- 
menters ; let’s try it.” ’ But equally competent teachers estimated 
well-known boys as far apart as two and nine in certain well- 
known traits of character. And yet all of those men presumably 
are working to train the personality and character of their boys. 

I have had some fun experimenting with Downey will-tem- 
perament tests. I know they are elementary and crude, but they 
are pointing in the right direction. With all the commissions at 
work, is there nobody that can give us any help on determining 
what are the standards of character for the modern youth? Yes- 
terday showed that we here don’t agree on that subject by a good 
deal. What are the standards we secondary men can work to- 
wards, and how are we going to work toward them with a little 
scientific accuracy? 

CHAIRMAN HAWKES 

The question that Mr. Head has asked is most important and 
one in which we are all interested. I receive more light in a 
suggestion toward an answer to that question from information 
I have received from the investigations of Messrs. Hartshorn 
and May, who have been carrying out a series of tests and experi- 
ments on what they call character education. In my office, I have 
to do with discipline of a couple of thousand boys, and I have 
never heard any address that helped me so much in the practical 
work of my office as the remarks of Mr. May in regard to his 
experiments. If you have an opportunity to hear Mr. May, take 
it. I will attempt to tell you briefly what his results were. 
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He gives a lot of experiments and tests, to boy and girls in 
different situations, which are supposed to bring out qualities 
which we ordinarily think of as involving integrity or honesty. 
For example, to one group of boys or girls in a school, he gives 
an arithmetic test, as if it were a part of the regular work of the 
school, so as not to lead any one into temptation at all. At the 
end of the tests the pupils are given the answers to the questions 
and asked to grade their own papers. They do so and hand in 
the results. A few days later, they are given another test, stand- 
ardized according to the same scheme so as to be of equal diffi- 
culty, the only difference being that they are not given any answers. 
Those who give the tests have ways of checking up to locate who 
has handed in “fudged” reports. 

They also have questions like the following: A little maze of 
a couple of parallel lines running down the page is given to the 
pupil who is supposed to put the point of his pencil between the 
two parallel lines, to close eyes and then run down halfway be- 
tween these parallel lines clear down through the maze—a thing 
nobody can do. Strangely enough, the dullest students do it most 
successfully. Again, pupils are given a little box in which there 
are nine circles drawn in the bottom of the box, and nine coins, 
some of which have as high a value as 25 cents, and some which 
don’t have any value at all; that is, they are just dummies. They 
give these to the children, who are supposed to put the nine coins 
on the nine circles so that the rows and columns will add up the 
same way . It is a simple puzzle. But the real object of the test 
is to find out whether the money comes back. That is checked up. 

Well, they have twenty-five or thirty of these situations se- 
lected from the thousands and thousands of situations which we 
meet every day—and the result of the whole thing, put in one way, 
is startling, but when you put it in another way, it isn’t. Mr. May’s 
results indicate that we don’t fall into two classes, of either hon- 
est people or dishonest people. If we grade those qualities of 
character, we do not get a bi-modal curve that is a jump here 
for the honest people, then a valley, and then a jump for the dis- 
honest ones. That is not the situation. There is no man who is 
completely dishonest. He may be dishonest in a good many situ- 
ations, but there is honor among thieves. And there is no man 
who is completely honest. I will leave that to your own con- 
sciences. But some are honest in more situations than others. 
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Proressor R. A. BrotrEMARKLE, Personnel Officer in the Col- 
lege, University of Pennsylvania 

May I assure Mr. Head a little further? 

There seems to be some confusion in the statements concern- 
ing personality tests and rating materials. As an author of one of 
these tests, I should like to state my frank understanding of the 
shortcomings thereof. 

The first type of material referred to, rating material, is 
risky in its very nature, involving as it does the personal variants 
of the raters themselves. The rating materials resolve themselves 
into two forms, the self-rating type, from which one receives 
almost entirely a self-conceit index; and the observational rating 
materials, so frequently referred to, which give you nothing more 
or less than a halo index; that is, the individual is rated as either 
a “good boy,” “hail fellow well met,” or is a “little rascal,” a 
“scoundrel.” 

The entire analysis of personality is closely related to the 
genetic viewpoint, and as I have been listening to Dr. Wood em- 
phasize the necessity of each teacher returning to the earlier 
periods, even to birth, for a study of the rating of the individual 
and his natural capacity, I have wondered just where these accu- 
rate materials of rating are to be found at present. Most of the 
materials available are developed from the corrective viewpoint 
for the purpose of discovering mistakes or errors made or inherent 
defects. We are sadly in need of materials which will enable us 
to study the normal development of human life from a genetic 
viewpoint. If the genetic psychology of human development were 
clearly understood, and each teacher capable of teaching the child 
in terms of the competency, which the child brought to her class 
and age level, and she would then proceed to train the child effi- 
ciently in her class, to the degree that at the end of the class per- 
iod the child would be definitely proficient in doing the specific 
curricular work of that age and class level, and the teacher would 
then certify this fact to the next teacher, it would be unneces- 
sary to do other than guard against mistakes and bring into play 
such factors as are valuable in the enhancing genetic develop- 
ment of competencies. But, I do raise the point that while there 
is a great mass of material vaguely understood in the terms of 
the clinical psychologist, there is a definite need for a complete 
survey of the genetic development of human life. I have been 
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largely interested in the rating and testing of competencies at the 
college adult level. One of the specific problems causing great- 
est difficulty in the use of materials so far developed is the great 
variation found in the adolescent use of the fundamental abilities 
of earlier childhood and the more complex mental processes of 
later childhood. 

To continue the matter of personality testing in general 
terms, the next type of study is known as “represented situations” 
and referred to by Dr. Hawkes in the work of May and Hart- 
shore, are not new developments in the least. Galton, the grand- 
father of our modern science, using this form of testing had a 
small bank constructed in which he had a teller’s booth supplied 
with false money. I need not give you the results of the experi- 
ment or even more dire results of life contact of the individual. 
In other words, a represented situation is no fair test in any way 
of the child’s ability to cope with the real situations of life. There 
are certain indications involved, but it is necessary to keep them 
clearly in mind as such. 

Dr. Head has referred to another type of material, the 
Downey will-temperament tests. These tests belong to the actual 
testing materials, among which many types may be found, the 
Downey will-temperament test material, the Pressey X-O tests 
for the investigating of the total emotivity and specific emotivity 
of the individual; the Brotemarkle comparison tests for investi- 
gating the emotional response, and numerous others for the meas- 
uring of general and specific personality traits. 

A large marjority of these materials have been developed 
at the college and high school level and are not extremely well 
standardized to date. The normal change of adolscence with its 
extreme variations, brings about a range of great variability in 
the backgrounds of character in the organized factors of personal- 
ity development. To reply to Dr. Head specifically, I deem it 
quite problematic that the verbal phraseology involved in the test- 
ing materials and the complex activity involved in the represented 
situations can be reduced to the earlier age levels in the immedi- 
ate future. Perhaps the greatest hope for immediate materials of 
age levels are to be found in the rating types. However, I would 
urge the necessity of recognizing that personality is not merely 
the rating of the mental attitudes of the individual, but that it 
involves the understanding of his mental, physical, psysiological, 
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emotional and social development, and that rating materials along 
with the other types of testing require definite checks and correla- 
tions if they are to be of indicative value. 
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Fordham Preparatory School..... | New York City......... ‘Father Wm. S. Dolan 
Fordham University........... | New York City....... ‘Rev. William J. Duane, S.J. 
Franklin and Marshall Academy} Lancaster, Pa.......... |E, M. Hartman, Ph.D. 
Franklin and Marshall College. .} Lancaster, Pa.......... ‘Henry Harbaugh Apple, LL.D. 
PeGHEHN SCHOO)... 5.5 50.000: e000 New York City (18-20) 
West 89th St.)...... ‘Friedrich Otto Koenig, 
Freehold High School........... Preshotd, N. J... ........ IL. S. Cassel 
Friends’ Central School........ Philadelphia, Pa....... |Barclay L. Jones 
ee Baltimore, Md......... \|Edward C. Wilson 
Friends SCHOO) ...... ccc sccees | Brooklyn, N. Y......../\Guy W. Chipman 
Priends’ School. ...........2.-000 Ptomes ae ee \Charles W. Bush 
Friends’ Select School.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... Walter W. Haviland 
Friends’ Seminary............. New York City (226 E. 
WO SE ised cbse sees Henry Lee Messner 
Gallaudet College............. Washington, D. C...... Percival Hall 
a re New York City (11 East 
Sist Stweet) ........ Louise Eltinge 
Garrison Forest School......... Garrison, Md.......... Mary M. Livingston 
ND TI, 0 ocicnceecccsies Beaver Falls, Pa....... McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 
ND CE. occ ccevcseness George School, Pa...... George A. Walton 
Georgetown College Preparatory 
Ee nae Garrett Park, Md...... Thomas A. Emmet, S. J. 
Georgetown University........ Washington, D. C.....|A. J. Donlon 
George Washington University..! Washington, D. C...... Lloyd H. Marvin 
Georgian Court College........ Lakewood, N. J........ Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Germantown Academy......... Philadelphia, Pa....... Samuel E. Osbourn 
Germantown Friends’ School. . .| Philadelphia, Pa....... Stanley R. Yarnall 
Germantown High School...... Philadelphia, Pa....... Leslie B. Seely 
Gettysburg Academy.......... Gettysburg, Pa........ Rev. Charles H. Huber 
Gettysburg College............ Gettysburg, Pa........ Henry W. A. Hanson, LL.D. 
Gilman Country School........ Roland Park, Md...... Boyd Morrow 
GETS Philadelphia, Pa....... Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.D. 
Girls’ High School............. Brookiyn, N. Y........ William L. Felter, Ph.D. 
Glen Ridge High School....... Glen Ridge, N. J...... Herbert A. Dutch 
Goucher College............... Baltimore, Md......... William Wesley Guth, Ph.D. 
Great Neck High School......... Great Neck, L. L., N. Y../Willis E. Dodge 
Grove City College............ Grove City, Pa........ Weir C. Ketler, LL.D. 
SE NE 644.bnecevexanad Washington, D. C...... Mary L. Gildersleeve and Mary B. Kerr 
Hackensack High School....... Hackensack, N. J...... E. T. Marlatt 
Hackley School. ........00s0s Tarrytown, N. Y....... Walter B. Gage 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ High School.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... ohn J. Bonner 
OS ee Yonkers, N. Y......... Aarjorie Hiscox 
Hamilton College.............. «  S & ee Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D. 
Hannah More Academy....... Reiserstown, Md...... Laura Fowler 
i cain a ikiaashions Rochester, N.Y....... Louise M. Sumner 
arrisburg Academy........... Harrisburg, Pa......... Arhur E. Brown 
Haverford College............. Haverford, Pa........- William W. Comfort, Ph.D. 
Haverford School.............. Haverford, Pa......... E. M. Wilson 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
(Misses) Hebb’s School......... Wilmington, Del....... Lillie James 
JOS | eer Hollidaysburg, Pa...... Maud Woy 
Highland Manor.........0...: Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
. & See Eugene H. Lehman 
Hightstown High School......... Hightstown, N. J........ Jane B. Donnell 
ere Pottstown, Pa. ....... F. Boyd Edwards, D.D. 
PIONGSE CONCEP. oc ccccuccsscens CeNON WAY oc 'sviccsite.s Rev. Murray Bartlett, LL.D. 
Holman School for Girls........ Ardmore, Pa........... Elizabeth Williams Braley 
Holton Arms School........... Washington, D. C...... Jessie M. Holton (Mrs.) 
SCM CONGUE. go cie ees escieee sins Frederick, Md......... Joseph H. Apple, Ph.D. 
Horace Mann School for Boys. .|Fieldston, New York 
| ae err Charles C. Tillinghast 
Horace Mann School........... New Vou City (120th 
St. and Broadway)...|/Henry C. Pearson 
Houghton Wesleyan Methodist 
OS OR re Houghton, N. Y........ Mrs. P. S. Bowen 
Howard University ............. Washington, D. C....... Mordecai W. Johnson, D.D. 
Hunter College of the City of 
gg reer New York City (Park 
Avenue and 68th St.) George S. Davis, LL.D. 
Immaculata Seminary.......... Washington, D.C...... Sister Superior 
Institute of Holy Angels....... West Fort Lees, N. J...|Sister Mary Theophista 
errr Tarrytown, N. Y....... J. M. Furman 
Irvington High School.......... Irvington, IN. J....... 06 iE. D. Haertter 
}ohn Harris High School....... Harrisburg, Pa......... Walter E. Severance 
ohns Hopkins University...... Baltimore, Md......... Murray P. Brush 
Thomas Jefferson High School... .|New York City......... Elias Lieberman 
Juniata College............... Huntingdon, Pa........ Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D. 
Kane High School............ rer Glennis H. Rickert 
Kensington High School for Girls Philadelphia, Pa....... Beulah Fenimore 
Kent Place School............. So A a ee Harriet Larned Hunt 
Keuka College............2.- Keuka Park, N. Y......|A. H. Norton, Ph.D. 
Kimberley School............... Montclair, N. J......... Mary K. Waring 
Kiskiminetas Springs School... .|Saltsburg, Pa.......... Andrew W. Wilson 
Lafayette College.............. De) ey John Henry MacCracken, Ph.D. 
RaSalte COMeGe. ous acces cccncees Philadelphia, Pa....... Brother Dorotheus 
Latrobe High School.......... RatOne, Pa... ccc ose C. S. Miller 
Lawrenceville School........... Lawrenceville, N. J.....|Mather A. Abbott, LL.D. 
Lebanon Valley College........ FADING, Fv. osc occ ccs G. D. Gossard, D.D. 
Lehigh University... oscccss Bethlehem, Pa......... C. R. Richards, Ph.D. 
LeMaster Institute............ Asbury Park, N.J...... Walter P. Steinhaeuser, Litt.D. 
Leonia High School............. Leonia, N. J............ Nelson C. Smith 
Lincoln University............. Lincoln University, Pa..|Walter Livingston Wright 
Linden Hall Seminary.......... | ae F. W. Stengle 
Linden High School............. SS Sarees Lida M. Elbert 
Livingstone Academy......... Washington, D. C.....|/E. T. Dickinson 
Lock Haven High School....... Lock Haven, Pa........|N. P. Benson 
BEE SRD, occ wescvceveess Baltimore, Md......... Joseph J. Ayd 
BEE Es co ccnsessccerseces New York City (65 East 
Vk. SD eA eee Rev. P. F. O’Gorman, S.J. 
Mackenzie School............. Monroe, N. Y......... Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Madeira’s School........ Washington, D. C...... Lucy Madeira Wing 
Maher Preparatory School...... Philadelphia, Pa....... John F. Maher, LL. D. 
Manhasset High School......... Manhasset, N. Y........ V. T. Tibbetts 
Manhattan College............ New York City (3280 
DeaeGway)......2. Brother Thomas, 
Manlius School............... SS ee William Verbeck 
Manual Training High School. .| Brooklyn, N. Y........ Horace M. Snyder, Ph.D. 
Maret French School.......... Washington, D. C...../The Misses Maret 
Marquand School............. Brooklyn, N. Y........ Leonard H. Calvert 
Maryland State Normal School.| Towson, Md........... Lida Lee Tall, LL.D. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Mary EVOR SCHOO)... 5 cscs ceses Swarthmore, Pa........ ae Miller and Frances Leavitt 
rist 
Marywood College............. Scranton, Pa..........<.<.. Mother M. Casimir 
(The) Masters’ School ......... Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.....|Mary C. Strong 
McBurney School............. New York City (318 W. 


McDonogh School 
Memorial High School.......... 
Mercersburg Academy 
Board of Education of 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Middletown Township High 
Schoo 
Millburn High School 
Milne High School 
College Misericordia.......... 
Mohegan Lake School 
Monessen High School 
Montclair Academy 
Montclair High School 
Montgomery School 
Moorestown Friends’ School.... 
Moravian College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary 
Moravian Preparatory School... 
Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women 
Morris High School 


ee 


ed 
corer ee eee 


ee 


eee ee eeee 
ey 
eee eee es 


re 
Teeter Ree eo a 


Morristown School 
Mount St. Agnes College 
Mount St. Joseph Academy. . . 
Mount St. Joseph College 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
Muhlenberg College 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


ere eee er eeee 


Nazareth College. .............. 
Nazareth Hall Military Academy 
Newark Academy 
Newark Preparatory School.... 
New Brighton High School 
Newcastle School 
New Jersey College for Women... 
New Kensington High School.. . 
ie ere 
New Rochelle Preparatory School. 
New York Military Academy... 
New York University 
Nichols School 
Norristown High School....... 
Northeast High School for Boys 
Norwich High School 
Nutley High School 


ee ee ee? 


Oak Lane Country Day School. . 
monte School ......<.......06.00006 
Orange High School........... 
Overbrook High School........ 
Packer Collegiate Institute 
SS Eee 
Passaic High School 
eg ee 
Penn Hall School for Girls 
Pennington School for Boys. .. . 


. |Philadelphia, Pa 


3 eee 
McDonogh, Md........ 
Millville, N. J........... 
Mercersburg, Pa 


Fifth Avenue) 


Millburn, N. j......... 


eee ee eens 


eee eee eee eee 


Mohegan, N. Y 
Monessen, Pa......... 
Montclair, N. J 
Montclair, N. J........ 
Wynnewood, Pa....... 
Moorestown, N. J 


Bethlehem, Pa 
Bethlehem, Pa 


Bethlehem, Pa......... 
New York City (Boston 
Rd. and 166th St.)... 
Morristown, N. J 
Mt. Washington, Md... 


ree e eee 


eres eee 


ereeeeeee 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Emmitsburg, Md 
Allentown, Pa 


Rochester, N. Y 
Nazareth, Pa.......... 
Newark, N. J 
INGWOEI, Ne Neiicee.000.0 
New Brighton, Pa...... 
Mount Kisco, N. Y..... 
New Brunswick, N. J.... 
New Kensington, Pa... 
Lakewood, N. J 
New Rochelle, N. Y..... 
Cornwall, Ni Yi. .es6s 
New York City 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Norristown, Pa........ 
Philadelphia, Pa 
INGEWICRL IN, Kicc.sc.o6-00 
i a re 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Montgomery Co., Pa... 

Orange, N. J 
Overbrook, Pa 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md 
Passaic, N. J 
Hightstown, N. J 
Chambersburg, Pa... 
Pennington, N. J 


ee ee ey 


eee eee eens 


eee eeee 


ee 


ee ee ed 





Ore eeee 


New York City, (150 


..|F. T. M 


Thomas Hemenway 

Major Louis E. Lamborn 
M. R. Brunstetter 

William Mann Irvine, Ph.D. 


J. P. MacMillan 


Paul I. Redcay 
Charles Bartlett Dyke 
John M. Sayles 
Mother M. Catherine 
Paul S. Oliver 

Wade F. Blackburn 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Rev. Gibson Bell 
Chester L. Reagan 


{; Rag ig Hamilton 
v. R. H. Brenneck 


Rev. Edwin J. Heath 


Elmer E. Bogart 

George Hammond Tilghman 
Sister M. Xavier 

Sister Mary Louise 

Sister Marie Kostka 

B. J. Bradley 

John A. W. Henn D.D. 


Sister Teresa Marie 
Rev. A. D. Thaeler 
Wilson Farrand 
Leon Perry 

Roy W. Wiley 

E. B. Hilliard 
Emily Hickman 


-|H. B. Weaver 


C. Edmund Delbos 

Mollie R. Farber 

Brig. Gen. Milton F. Davis 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D. 
Thurston J. Davies 

R. B. Taylor 

George F. Stradling, 

F. R. Wassung 

George G. Mankey 


W. D. Cur: 

Abbey A. rr 
Howard L. Goas 
Parke Schoch 


John H. Denbigh, Ph.D. 
E, M. Sipple 

Arthur D. Arnold 

Roger W. Swetland 

agill 

F. H. Green 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Pennsylvania College for Women!Pittsburgh, Pa......... Cora H. Coolidge 
Pennsylvania Military College. .|Chester, Pa............ Col. C. E. Hyatt 
Pennsylvania State College..... State College, Pa....... Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. 
Pennsylvania State Department 

of Public Instruction......... Harrisburg, Pa......... Francis Buchman Haas, Ph.D. 
Perkiomen Seminary........... renneburg, Fa.......... Rev. O. S. Kriebel 
Philadelphia High. School for 

OS eens Philadelphia, Pa....... Jessie E. Allen 


Philadelphia Normal School. . 
PinGey SCHOO). «0.002008 ccceess 
Pitman High School........... 
Pittsburgh Academy.......... 
Plainfield High School......... 
Polish National Alliance 
Se eee 
arene ot TnstHtUtS...... 5.50 6:0 + 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
EEE res 
Princeton Preparatory School.. 
Princeton University........... 
Prospect Hill School........... 
URSIN RUE ood xceicresisreisiennereseia 


Raymond Riordon School...... 
Red Bank High School.......... 
Regis High School............ 


Ridgefield Park High School.... 
Ridgewood High School....... 

Ridley Park High School....... 
Riverdale Country School...... 


Riverside School.............. 


Roberts-Beach School.......... 
Roselle Park High School........ 
Rosemont College............. 
Roxborough High School........ 
Russell Sage College........... 
ee 
Rutgers Preparatory School... 
Rutherford High School......... 


PR, cc ckunbewineeieanate 
SE UNE Bee gos cose nowes 


St. Bonaventure’s Seminary and 

0 ORS ee eo 
Se. Paste 6 Senedd... sc ccccces 
St. Gabriel’s High School. ..... 
Se. James SENOS... cececcs 
St. John Baptist School........ 
St. John Kanty College. ........ 
Se. Jehu 6 Conege.. .. oc.cc cecces 
a 
St. Jonn's College.........es00- 
Rr ee 
St. Joseph’s College............ 
St. Lawrence University........ 
St. Mary’s Hall 
St. Mary's School. ..........000 
ee 
St. Stephen’s College........... 


.|Philadelphia, Pa....... 


.|New Brunswick, N. J.. 


Elizabeth, N. J........ 
3 ae 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
Plainfield, N. J........ 
i ee Springs, 


Brookiyn, N.. Y.......5. 
-eemeeton, Ni Jvcs.-c0s 
PLICELON, IN. Fec.e ccc 
INEWEE, Ne. Poosciccisces 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 


Highland, N. Y... 
Red Bank, N. 
New York City (55 East 
S4thstrect)... ........ 
Ridgefield Park, N. J... 
Ridgewood, N. J........ 
Ridley Park, Pa....... 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
Sf eer 
New York City (316 
West 104th St.)..... 
Catonsville, Md........ 
Roselle Park, N. J....... 
Rosemont, Pa......... 


iC a ee 
New Brunswick, N. J... 


Rutherford, N. J........ 


New York City (553 W. 
TRG AVC.) o 6. <.60.0:0:6-0i 
Mount St. Alban, Wash- 
muton. B.C... 662 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 











St. Thomas College............ 


Edwin W. Adams 
C. Bertram Newton 
L. Arthur Walton 
Herbert G. Lytle 
Lindsey Best 


V. Gasiorowski 
Parke Rexford Kolbe 


John G. Hibben, Ph.D. 
Mrs. Wm. S. Lamont 


.|Ellen C. Bartlett 
...|Earl C. Popp 


H. C. Sieber 


F. L. Archdeacon 
A. Ray Palmer. 
D. B. Somerville 
William A. Yeager 


Frank S. Hackett 


Pauline W. Sharpe 
Sarah M. Beach, Ph.D. 
G. Hobart Brown 
Mother M. Cleophas 
Edwin Y. Montanye 
Eliza Kellas 

John M. Thomas 


.| William P. Kelly 


W. H. Moore 


Emma G. Sebring 
William H. Church 


Rev. Thomas Plassmann 
iC. H. L. Ford 


PIARICUON, FA. 6 sc ccns \Sister Mary C. McMenamin 
St. James, Md......... A. H. Onderdonk 
Se ee Sister Superior 

LS Rev. Michael Sadowski 
Annapolis, Md......... E. B. Garey 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ Rev. John J. Cleenan 
Washington, D. C...... IB. E. Alfred 
Mountain Lakes, N. J...; Theresa L. Wilson 
Philadelphia, Pa....... Albert G. Brown, S.J. 
Canton, IN. Vcc ccckecs E. L. Hulett 
Burlington, N. J....... Ethel M. Spurr 
Peekskill, N. Y........ Sister Mary Antony 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y.|\Walter R. Marsh 
Annandale, N. Y.......! ‘Rev. B. I. Bell, Ph.D. 
DICEANCOM, FAs.ccs cscs cl ‘Brother G. Lewis 





\\ 





Trinit 


Union 
Unive 
Unive 
Unive 
Unive 
Unive: 
Unive 
Unive: 
Yor 
Univer 
Upper 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
S. Vincent College............ el ae a Rev. Aurelius Stehle 
$t. Walburga’s Academic School. .|New York City......... Mother M. Elizabeth 
Sarah Lawrence College....... Bronxville, N. Y....... Marion Coats 
Scarborough School............ Scrborou gh - on - Hud- 
el ie ae ea Frank M. M. Murry 
Schuylkill College............. Reading, Pay... .0:<s:00.6« Warren F. Teel 
ae New York City (1006 
0 6 ae Rosa Beverly Chisman, 
Senior High School............. Long Branch, N. J....... William E. Cate 
Senior High School............ New Brunswick, N. J...|Robert C. Carlson 
Senior High School... .......... PEROHEOR ING Besse siecevece-erock William A. Wetzel 
Seton Fiill College........ccceccces Greensburg, Pa........ Daniel Richard Sullivan, LL.D. 
Shady Side Academy.......... Pitteburgh, Pa....... 3 H. A. Nomer 
Sherrill High School............ PR, Bs Becccevecese E. A. McAllister 
ee eee Bryn Mawr, Pa........ Eleanor O. Brownell and Alice G. 
Howland 
Mieoen School............6+-+- Lancaster, Pa.......... Elizabeth Ross 
Sidwells’ Friends’ School....... Washington, D. C...... Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell 
Sisters of the Holy Humility 
"2 Renee eran” Lowellville, Ohio....... Sister Mary Ignatia 
St 2 Peer Merton, Pa...... 02+. Sister M. Margaret Mary 
Skidmore College.............. Saratoga Springs, N. Y.|H. T. Moore 
Slippery Rock Normal School. . .|Slippery Rock, Pa...... J. Linwood Eisenberg 
Somerville High School........ Somerville, N. J....... W. R. Holbert 
South Philadelphia High School 
Rap pes: Philadelphia, Pa....... L. W. Wilson 
(Miss) Spence’s School......... New York City (30 W. 
Co Clara B. Spence 
Springfield Twp. High School... .|Erdenheim, Pa.......... A. L. Gehman 
Springside School.............- Philadelphia, Pa....... Mrs. L. P. Chapman 
State College for Teachers...... NS re Abram R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
State Normal School........... Millersville, Pa........ C. H. Gordinier, Ph.D. 
State Normal School........... West Chester, Pa...... Andrew Thomas Smith, Ph.D. 
Staten Island Academy........ New Brighton, N. Y..../Charles H. Garrison 
BRCVENS SCHOO. 0000000000008 Philadelphia, Pa...... Helen L. Church 
ee Hoboken, N. J......... B. F. Carter 
1} Stevens Institute of Technology .|Hoboken, N. J......... Alexander C. Humphreys, LL. D. 
Stony Brook School........... Stony Brook, N. Y.....|Frank E. Gaebelein 
Storm King School............ Cornwall - on - Hudson, 
ee Raphael J. Shortledge 
Swarthmore College........... Swarthmore, Pa........ Frank Aydelotte 
Swarthmore Preparatory School.|Swarthmore, Pa........ Edwin R. Robbins 
Swissvale High School........... DWMOUENG, Bis. . co cccces Charles F. Young 
Syracuse University........... DV EACUEC, ING Mici.siec: 00s Charles W. Flint 
Temple University............. Philadelphia, Pa....... Charles Ezra Beury 
Tenafly High School............ 3S ere Karl L. Ritter 
errr Te Greenville, Pa......... Carl A. Sundberg 
Thurston Preparatory School. ..|Pittsburgh, Pa......... Alice M. Thurston 
Tome School for Boys......... Port Deposit, Md...... Murray Brush 
Tower Hill School............. Wilmington, Del....... Burton P. Fowler 
I CID, von scoveceseses Washington, D.C...... Sister Raphael, M.D. 
eS eer New York City (147 
Ws DIEU SED 66-0505 Lawrence T. Cole, D.D. 
ee de ca Schenectady, N. Y...../Charles Alexander Richmond 
University of Buffalo.......... ONO, TeV ve. 0.60008 Samuel Capen 
University of Delaware........ Newark, Del........... Walter Hullihen, Ph.D. 
University of Maryland........ College Park, Md...... A. F. Woods 
University of Pennsylvania..... Philadelphia, Pa....... Josiah H. Penniman, LL. D. 
University of Pittsburgh....... Pittsburgh, Pa......... Samuel Black McCormick, D.D. 
University of Rochester........ Rochester, N. Y....... Rush Rhees, LL.D. 
University of the State of New 
DC cn amnndenkeuiw emaee Lio a | 2 Frank P. Graves 
University re Pittsburgh, Pa.........;Guy H. Baskerville 
Upper Darby High School...... Upper Darby, Pa...... J. H. Tyson 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

Ripeala Coyege......... 5 sccccceaes East Orange, N. J......}Rev. Carl G. Erickson, Ph.D. 
Uramus College... ..... 0. ccccces Collegeville, Pa........ George L. Omwake, Ph.D. 
Ursuline Academy............. Wilmington, Del. Mother M. Olympios 
Utica Country Day School..... rere Frank R. Page 
Vail-Deane School............. Elizabeth, N.J........ Laura A. Vail 
WAGMEE CONGO. «oo s.os.c0 cence Poughkeepsie, N. Y....|Henry Noble MacCracken, Ph.D. 
Verona High School........... ee Harold A. Crane 
Villa Maria College............ Immaculata, Pa....... Mother M. Loyola 
Villanova College............. WINGROVE, FAs. 6-0 <c::6:« James H. Duffin 
Wadleigh High School......... New York City (114th 

St. and 7th Ave.)....|/Stuart H. Rowe 
Washington and Jefferson College|Washington, Pa........ S. S. Baker 
Washington College............ Chestertown, Md...... Paul E. Titsworth 
Waynesburg College........... Waynesburg, Pa....... Paul R. Stewart 
Marjorie Webster School....... Washington, D. C.....|Marjorie F. Webster 
WHGHN CONGEO. oo. ccccsaeceiwas Aurora-on-Cayuga, 

adie Aci var holorte Kerr D. MacMillan, Ph.D. 

Wesley Collegiate Institute..... Do. A) Rev. Henry Budd 
West Chester High School...... West Chester, Pa...... R. W. Reckard 
Western High School.......... Baltimore, Md......... Ernest J. Becker, Ph.D. 
Western High School.......... Washington, D.C...... Elmer S. Newton 
Western Maryland College..... Westminster, Md...... Rev. A. N. Ward 
Westfield High School........... Westfield, N. J.......... Frank N. Neubauer 
Westminster College........... New Wilmington, Pa...|W. Charles Wallace 
West Nottingham Academy....}Colora, Md............ J. Paul Slaybaugh 


West Orange High School 
West Philadelphia High School 
West Pittston High School 
Westtown School.........2.00. 
Westwood High School........ 
Wilkes-Barre High School 
William Penn Charter School... 
William Penn High School 
William Penn High School for 

Girls 
Wilmington High School 
Wilson College 
Women’s College of Delaware... 
Woodbury High School 
Woodmere Academy 
Wyoming Seminary 


Xavier High School 


see eee 


Se 


West Orange, N. J..... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
West Pittston, Pa...... 
Westtown, Pa......... 
Westwood, N. J....... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Harrisburg, Pa........ 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Wilmington, Del....... 
Chambersburg, Pa..... 
INGWOT Ky LIGl ec cc cece 6s 
Woodbury, N. J....... 
Woodmere, N. Y....... 
ingston, Fa.....000« 
New York City 





York Collegiate Institute 


ROME Paks cece esceseers 


Frederick W. Reimherr 

C. C. Heyl 

R. J. W. Templin 

James F. Walker 

Richard E. Taylor 

J. P. Breidinger 

Richard M. Gummere, Ph.D. 
Charles B. Fager 


William F. Gray 

M. Channing Wagner 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL D. 
Winifred J. Robinson 

H. M. Taxis 

Winston B. Stephens 

L. L. Sprague, D.D. 


Rev. Leo F. Andries, S. J. 





Charles H. Ehrenfeld 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1927 


ACADEMY OF THE Hoty Cuitp, Philadelphia, Pa., Mother Mary Cornelia. 

ACADEMY OF THE NEw Cuurcu, Bryn Athyn, Pa., William Whitehead. 

ALBANY AcapEMyY, Albany, N. Y., Islay F. McCormick, Headmaster. 

ALBANY ACADEMY For Giris, Albany, N. Y., Miss Edna F. Lake, Principal. 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa., C. A. Bowman, President. 

ALCUIN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New York City, Blanche Hirsch, Grace H. 
Kupfer, Principals. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa., C. F. Ross, Dean of Men. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C., George B. Woods, Dean; Paul 
Kaufman. 

Aguinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y., Rev. William Byrne, Principal. 

Assury Park HicH Scuoor, Asbury Park, N. J., Charles S. Huff, Principal. 

AtLantic City Hicu Scuoot, Atlantic City, N. J., Henry P. Miller, Prin- 
cipal; Louise Billyard, A. S. Chenoweth, William K. Schwab, A. I. 
Underwood. 

BALDWIN ScHooL, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Elizabeth F. Johnson, Head. 

BARRINGER HicH Scuoor, Newark, N. J., Wayland E. Stearns, Principal. 

Battin HicH Scuoor, Elisabeth, N. J., P. W. Averill, Principal; Ira 
Chapman, Supt. of Schools. 

BEAVER COLLEGE, Jenkintown, Pa., Mary P. Clarke. 

BERKELEY-IRvING ScHooL, New York City, Louis Dwight Ray, Headmaster. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Birmingham, Pa., Preston S. Moulton, Headmaster. 

Biair AcADEMY, Blairstown, N. J., John C. Sharpe, Headmaster Emeritus. 

BorDENTOWN Muiuitary ACADEMY, Bordentown, N. J., George W. Low, 
Headmaster. 

Bounp Brook HicH Scuoot, Bound Brook, N. J., G. Harvey Nicholls, 
Principal. 

BrRooKLYN COLLEGE Preparatory ScHoor, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. J. M. 
Jacobs, S. J., Headmaster. 

BrooKLyn HEIGHTS SEMINARY, Brooklyn, N. Y., Florence Greer. 

BuFFALO SEMINARY, Buffalo, N. Y., L. Gertrude Angell, Principal. 

Busuwick HicH Scuoot, Brooklyn, N. Y., Fannie M. Clement. 

CaMDEN CatHoLtic HicH ScwHoor, Camden, N. J., Sister Mary Aloysia, 
Sister M. Christine. 

CaMbpEN HicH ScuHoot, Camden, N. J., Clara S. Burrough, Principal; Alice 
Mason Reeve. 

Canisius Hicu Scuoot, Buffalo, N. Y., E. S. Pouthier, S. J., Vice-Prin- 
cipal. 

Canisius Co..ece, Buffalo, N. Y., Joseph F. Beglan, S. J., Dean. 

CARTERET ACADEMY, Orange, N. J., Charles K. Taylor. 

CastLeE (THE), Tarrytown, N. Y., Miss C. E. Mason, President. 

CATHEDRAL SCHOOL oF SAINT Mary, Garden City, L. I., N. Y., Miriam A. 
Bytel, Principal; Bertha G. Wood, Assistant Principal. 

Catuo.ic Girts’ Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Ignatius Loyola, 
Sister M. Rose Anita. 

CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J., Mrs. Robert J. 
Trevorrow, Headmistress. 

CENTRAL HicuH ScuHoot, Paterson, N. J., Marion E. O’Neil. 

CentrRAL Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., John L. Haney, President; 
Robert J. Adams, Jr., F. A. Child. 

(Miss) CHANDorR’s ScHooLt, New York City, Valentine L. Chandor, Head- 
mistress. 

(Miss) CHaptn’s ScnHoot, New York City, Mary Cecilia Fairfax, Head- 
mistress. 

CHELTENHAM HicH Scuoor, Elkins Park, Pa.; 1. R. Kraybill, Principal; 
Edward H. Worthington, Associate Principal; Howard W. Fields, 
Albert Lindsey Rowland. 
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Curvy Cuase Scuoor, Washington, D. C., Frederic Ernest Farrington, 
Headmaster. 

CoLuMBIA GRAMMAR ScHooL, New York City, Jessie McKinley Bohlin, 
H. G. Bohlin. 

CotumBia Hicu Scuoor, South Orange, N. J., John H. Bosshart, Supt. of 
Schools; C. H. Threlkeld, Principal. 

CotumBia University, New York City, Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of the 
College ; Adam Leroy Jones, Director of Admissions; A. G. H. Spiers. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y., R. H. Jordan. 

DaRLINGTON SEMINARY, West Chester, Pa., John H. Bell, Headmaster. 

DEARBORN-MorGAN ScHooL, Orange, N. J., George L. Shelley, Headmaster. 

DeWitt Ciinton Hicu Scuooit, New York City, Julius Frank, H. A. 
Whitney, Jesse Whitsit. 

DickInson COoLtLecE, Carlisle, Pa., J. H. Morgan, President. 

Dickinson HicH ScuHootr, Jersey City, N. J., Merton C. Leonard, Vice- 
Principal. 

DonaLpson ScHOooL, [lchester, Md., T. N. Denslow, Headmaster. 

(Mrs.) Dow’s Scuoot, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., Doris Laura Flick, Dean; 
Margaret Bell Merrill, Principal. 

Drew SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WoMEN, Carmel, N. Y., Herbert E. Wright, 
President. 

DrexeEt Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., Kenneth G. Matheson, President. 

Easton HicH Scuoot, Easton, Pa., Elton E. Stone, Principal. 

East OraAncE Hicu Scuoot, East Orange, N. J., Ralph E. Files, Principal. 

EastsipE Hicu Scuoot, Paterson, N. J., Francis R. North, Principal; 
V. L. Frazer. 

EncLewoop Hicu ScxHoot, Englewood, N. J., George W. Paulsen, Principal. 

EraicaL CutturE Hicu Scuoot, New York City, Herbert W. Smith, 
Principal. 

EvaNnvER Cuitps HicH ScwHoor, New York City, A. Everett Paterson. 

FatrMontT ScuHooi, Washington, D. C., Edward L. Montgomery, Principal. 

Fercuson ScuHoor, Martha Suskind. 

ForpHAM University, New York City, Charles J. Deane, S. J., Dean. 

FRANKLIN AND MarSHALL AcADEMY, Lancaster, Pa.; E. M. Hartman, 
Principal. 

—— AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa., Howard R. Omwake, 

ean. 

FREEHOLD HicuH Scuoot, Freehold, N. J., L. S. Cassel, Principal. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa., Barclay L. Jones, Principal; 
Anna B. Eisenhower, Margaret A. Munroe. 

Frienps’ ScuHoot, Baltimore, Md., William S. Pike, Principal. 

er Scuoo., Brooklyn, N. Y., Guy W. Chipman, Principal; David B. 

yler. 

Frienps’ ScuHoo., Wilmington, Del., Charles W. Bush, Principal; Edith P. 
Hubbard. 

Frienps’ SELECT ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa., Mary Anna Jones. 

GARDNER ScuHooL, New York City, Louise E. Eltinge, Principal; M. Eliza- 
beth Masland, Principal. 

GerorGE ScHooL, George School, Pa., George A. Walton, Principal; William 
Eves, 3d, Dean. 

GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Garrett Park, Md., Philip M. Finegan, 
S. J., Assistant Headmaster; George E. Kelly, S. J. 

GEORGETOWN University, Washington, D. C., Robert A. Parsons, S. J., 
Dean; Walter J. O’Connor, Registrar. 

GrorGE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D. C., Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Dean of Men; DeWitt C. Croissant, J. O. Powers. 

GeorciAN Court Coriece, Lakewood, N. J., Julia E. Blake, Sister M. 
Bertrand, Sister Mary Grace, Sister Maria, Registrar. 
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GERMANTOWN AcapvEeMyY, Philadelphia, Pa., Samuel E. Osbourn, Head- 
master ; Floyd P. Johnson, Wilbur H. Oda, Edwin C. Sharp. 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Principal; Emilie C. Bradbury, D. Lawrence Burgess, H. A. Domin- 
covich, Ruth M. Garrigues. 

GERMANTOWN HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., C. Edna Bramble, Anna 
Lewis Cole, G. S. Greene, Lulu M. Holden, Martha C. Jenkins, Mary F. 
Prichard, Bertha Rosenheimer, Sarah Schaefer. 

GeETTysBuRG ACADEMY, Gettysburg, Pa., Charles H. Huber, Headmaster. 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa., M. H. Valentine. 

Grrarp CoL.ece, Philadelphia, Pa., Cheesman A. Herrick, President; Joseph 
M. Jameson, Vice-President; George C. Foust, John W. Leydon, D. 
Montfort Melchior, R. Foster Stevens, C. Addison Willis. 

GoucHER CoLLEGE, Baltimore, Md., Carrie Mae Probst. 

Gratz HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Anna C. Clauder, Sarah L. Miller, 
Rachel Selecter. 

Gunston Hatt, Washington, D. C., Mary L. Gildersleeve, Mary B. Kerr, 
Principals. 

HacKENSACK HicuH Scuoor, Hackensack, N. J., E. T. Marlatt, Principal. 

HALLAHAN CatHotic HicH ScHoot, Phladelphia, Pa., Rev. John J. Bonner, 
Supt.; Leo D. Burns. 

Hammonton, N. J., H. H. Smith, Supervising Principal of Schools. 

HANNAH More AcapEeMyY, Reiserstown, Md., Laura Fowler, Principal. 

Harrisspurc AcapveMy, Harrisburg, Pa., Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster. 

Haverrorp CoLiece, Haverford, Pa., H. Tatnall Brown, Jr., R. W. Kelsey, 
Edward D. Snyder. 

HIGHLAND Manor ScHooL, Tarrytown, N. Y., Eugene H. Lehman, President. 

Hitt ScuHoot, Pottstown, Pa., J. D. Warnock. 

Hopart Coiyece, Geneva, N. Y., Murray Bartlett, President. 

Hotton-ArmMs ScuHoo., Washington, D. C., Jessie M. Holton, Principal. 

Hoty Spirit ScHoot, Sister M. Hildegarde. 

— Frederick, Md., Joseph H. Apple, President; Esther E. 

aw. 

Horace MAnn Scuoot For Boys, New York City, Charles C. Tillinghast, 
Principal. 

HunTER COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York, Adele Bildersee, Elizabeth 
Brownell Collier, Walter Edwin Peck. 

INSTITUTE OF Hoty ANGELS, Fort Lee, N. J., Sister Mary Corona, Sister 
Superior; Sister M. Theophista, Principal; Sister Mary Laetitia, Sister 
Mary Martina. 

Joun Harris Hicw ScuHootr, Harrisburg, Pa., Walter E. Severance, Prin- 


cipal. 

Jesuit CoLtteces AND Hicu Scuoots, Rev. F. M. Connell, S. J., School 
Visitor. 

Jouns Hopkins Unversity, Baltimore, Md., Ryland N. Dempster, 
Registrar. 


Kensincton Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Anna Adaire, Adele W. 
Keller, Marian E. Leopold, Marylew Stritzinger, Ida C. Wild. 

om? Prace Scuoor, Summit, N. J., Harriet Larned Hunt, Rebecca L. 

ixner. 

KevuKa Co.iece, Keuka Park, N. Y., C. I. Kelchner. 

Knox ScHoot, Cooperstown, N. Y., Laura L. Wood. 

LAFAYETTE CoLLeGE, Easton, Pa., William O. Allen, James W. Tupper. 

LASALLE CoLieceE, Philadelphia, Pa., Vincent McIneoney. 

LASALLE Mixitary AcavEemy, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y., Brother Elwarn Joseph. 

LAWRENCEVILLE ScHoot, Lawrenceville, N. J., Mather A. Abbott, Head- 
master; F. J. V. Hancox, H. W. Heath, R. R. Hyatt, Ernest E. Rich, 
Ira Williams. 
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LenicH University, Bethlehem, Pa., Natt M. Emery, Vice-President and 
Comptroller. 
Lincotn University, Lincoln University, Pa., Arthur E. James, Philip H. 
Miller. 
LinpEN HicH Scuoot, Linden, N. J., Lida M. Ebbert, Principal. 
Lone Brancu HicH Scuoor, Long Branch, N. J., William E. Cate, Prin- 
cipal. 
LoyoLa Cot.ece, Baltimore, Md., Rev. William B. O’Shaughnessy, S. J. 
Loyota ScHooLt, New York City, Rev. John Howlin Farley, S. J., Principal. 
James Manpison HicH Scuoot, Brooklyn, N. Y., Grace Andrews. 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York City, Brother Cornelius, President; 
Brother Jasper, Dean. 
Mantuius Scuoot, Manlius, N. Y., Guido F. Verbeck, Superintendent. 
Marywoop Co.ece, Scranton, Pa., Sister M. Immaculata, Dean. 
Marywoop SEMINARY, Scranton, Pa., Sister M. Ambrosia, Principal. 
McDonocH ScHoor For Boys, McDonogh, Md., Louis E. Lamborn, Head- 
master, Paul: E. Carre, Frank E. Jensen. 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa., James G. Miller, Registrar. 
a Scuoot For Girts, New Rochelle, N. Y., Mother Rose, Sister 
iriam. 
MippLtETOwN Townsuip Hicu Scwoot, Leonardo, N. J., Paul I. Redcay, 
Principal. 
Mititsurn HicH Scuootr, Millburn, N. J., R. J. Bretnall, Principal. 
MorFetT-WEBSTER ScHOoOL, Philadelphia, Pa., Jean Katz. 
MonrcLair AcADEMY, Montclair, N. J., Walter D. Head, Headmaster. 
Montciair Hicu ScuHoor, Montclair, N. J.. Harold A. Ferguson, Principal. 
MoorEsTOwN FRIENpDS’ ScHoort, Moorestown, N. J., Alfred L. Deyo, 
Assistant Principal; Edith M. Darnell. 
MorAvIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa., Roy D. 
Hassler, W. N. Schwarze, George D. Turner. 
Morris Hicu ScuHoor, New York City, Elmer E. Bogart, Principal; Martha 
C. Bennett, Fred C. White. 
Morristown ScuHootr, Morristown, N. J., George H. Telghman, Headmaster. 
Mount Saint Acnes, Mount Washington, Md., Sister M. Xavier, Direc- 
tress; Sister Mary Benedicta, Sister M. Catharine, Sister M. Josepha, 
Sister M. Pius, Sister M. Placide, Sister Mary Raymond. 
_—— Satnt JosEpH CoLecE, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Maria Kostka, 
ean. 
Mount Saint JosepH Acapemy, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister M. Sylvester. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa., J. E. Swain. 
Newark Acavemy, Newark, N. J., Wilson Farrand, Headmaster. 
NEWCASTLE ScuHooL, Mount Kisco, N. Y., E. B. Hilliard, Headmaster. 
D. New.tn Fett ScHoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Margaret Shanahan. 
New Jersey CoLtLEGE FoR WoMEN, Rutgers, N. J., Emily Hickman. 
New York StaTE DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTion, Albany, N. Y., A. W. 
Skinner. 
New York TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Mrs. G. R. Mirick. 
~~ University, New York City, Dudley F. McCollum, Homer A. 
att. 
Nicuots Scuoor, Buffalo, N. Y., Thurston J. Davies, Headmaster; Henry G. 
Gilland, E. Laurence Springer. 
Norristown HicH Scuoor, Norristown, Pa., R. B. Taylor. 
NortHeEAst HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Theodore S. Rowland, Ellis 
A. Schnable. 
OrancE Hicu Scuoot, Orange, N. J., Howard L. Goas, Principal. 
Oversrook Hicu Scuoor, Overbrook, Pa., S. K. Brecht, Mary C. Burchinal, 
Hannah Goodman, Maude B. Hansch. 
Packer Co.ieciaTE Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., John H. Denbigh, Principal. 
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Park ScuHoot, Baltimore, Md., E. M. Sipple, Director. 

Passaic Hicu Scoot, Passaic, N. J., Arthur D. Arnold, Principal. 

Peppie Scuoot, Hightstown, N. J., Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster; Ralph 
E. Harmon. 

Penn Hatt, Chambersburg, Pa., Louise S. Smith, Dean; Elizabeth S. 
McCague, Mrs. F. S. Magill. 

PENNSYLVANIA Mixitary CoLLeGE, Chester, Pa., N. E. McClure, Registrar. 

PERKIOMEN SCHOOL, Pennsburg, Pa., J. A. Rothermel, Vice-Principal. 

PHILADELPHIA HicH ScHoor For Giris, Philadelphia, Pa., Mary A. Boyle, 
Eleanor F. Karsner, Aileen M. Kirkpatrich, Euphemia M. Mann, 
Eleanor L. McKenna, Marjorie F. Roberts, F. Irene Steele, E. L. G. 
Thomas. 

Pincry Scuoot, Elizabeth, N. J., C. B. Newton, Headmaster; C. A. France. 

Pitman HicH Scuoot, Pitman, N. J., L. Arthur Walton, Principal. 

PLAINFIELD HicH Scuoot, Plainfield, N. J., Lindsey Best, Principal. 

Potytecunic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., E. J. Streubel, Dean. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., Radcliffe Heermance, Dean of 
Freshmen and Director of Admissions; Luther Pfahler Eisenhart, Dean 
of the Faculty. 

Prospect Hitt ScuHoor, Newark, N. J., Mrs. Grace W. Messle. 

Rapnor Hicu ScuHoort, Wayne, Pa., Rose E. Lutz, Della E. Wood. 

Rep Bank Hicu Scuoot, Red Bank, N. J., Harry C. Sieber, Principal. 

Recis Hico Scuoor, New York City, Rev. Francis L. Archdeacon, S. J., 
Principal. 

RipcEwoop Hicu ScuHoor, Ridgewood, N. J., Irwin B. Somerville, Principal. 

RIvERDALE Country ScHooLt, New York City, Frank S. Hackett, Head- 
master. 

RosEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa., Mother M. Cleophas, Dean. 

RutGers Preparatory ScHooL, New Brunswick, N. J., William P. Kelly, 
Headmaster. 

St. AcATHA ScuHoot, New York City, Mrs. Mary G. Frick. 

St. ALBAN’s ScHoo., Washington, D. C., William H. Church, Headmaster. 

St. Joun’s Coiiece, Annapolis, Md., George A. Bingley. 

St. Joun’s Coiiece, Brooklyn, N. Y., Thomas F. Ryan. 

St. JosepH’s CottecE, Overbrook, Pa., Philip H. Burkett, S. J., Dean. 

St. Josern’s Coitrece Hicu ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa., John F. McNally, 
Principal. 

St. Mary’s Scuoot, Peekskill, N. Y., Alice M. Meeder, Lucy F. Sherman. 

St. Mary’s Acapemy, Sister Maria Stella, Principal. 

St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., Bernard I. Bell, 
President. 

St. THomas Co..ece, Scranton, Pa., Brother Richard, Dean. 

SaraAH LaAwreNceE COoLece, Bronxville, N. Y., Marion Coats, President; 
Harriet Sleight, Julia Titsworth. 

ScarsorouGH Scuoot, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y., J. M. Dorey, F. 
Dean McCloskey. 

ScHOOL oF THE Hoty Cup Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa., Mother St. Walburga, 
Principal; Mother Mary Alphonsus. 

ScCHUYLKILL CoLLEGE, Reading, Pa., W. F. Teel, President. 

ScovitLE Scuoot, New York City, Elizabeth Atwood, Assistant Principal; 
Annis M. Townsend, Walter S. Atwood. 

Senior HicH Scuoor, New Brunswick, N. J., Robert C. Carlson, Principal. 

Seton Hit Coiece, Greensburg, Pa., James A. Reeves. 

SHrpLey ScHoo.t, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Eleanor O. Brownell and Alice G. 
Howland, Principals. 

SHIPPEN ScHOOL FoR GIRLS, Lancaster, Pa., Elizabeth Ross, Principal. 

SmpweELv’s Frienps’ ScHoor, Washington, D. C., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Sidwell, Principals. 
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SxipMore Coi.ece, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Henry T. Moore, President. 

SoMERVILLE HicH ScuHoor, Somerville, N. J., W. R. Holbert, Principal. 

STEVENS ScHoo. For Girxs, Philadelphia, Pa., Helen L. Church, Principal. 

Stony Brook ScuHoot, Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y., Frank Guy Armitage. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa., Raymond Walters, Dean; Ethel 
— Brewster, Dean of Women; Edith M. Everett, Robert E. 

piller. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., Norman J. Whitney. 

LincoLN ScHoot oF TEACHERS CoLLeGE, New York City, G. R. Mirick. 

TEMPLE University, Philadelphia, Pa., Laura H. Carnell, Associate Presi- 
dent; J. H. Dunham, Dean of the College; Sara E. Beardslee, Registrar ; 
Mrs. William E. Lingelbach. 

TuHiet Coiiece, Greenville, Pa., E. Clyde Xander, President; Luther 
Macauley, Dean. 

Tome Scuoot, Port Deposit, Md., Murray P. Brush, Director; C. A. Ewing. 

Tower Hitt Scuoor, Wilmington, Del., Burton P. Fowler, Headmaster. 

Trinity CoLiece, Washington, D. C., Frances McManus, Helena O’Neill, 
Julia Mary O'Neill. 

Trinity ScHoot, New York City, Lawrence T. Cole, Rector. 

Union Coiiece, Schenectady, N. Y., W. Leon Godshall. 

University oF Burrato, Buffalo, N. Y., Julian Park, Dean. 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del., Walter Hullihen, President. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Md., T. H. Taliaferro. 

UNIversity oF PENNsyLvANIA, Philadelphia, Pa., George Wm. McClelland, 
Vice-Provost; Albert C. Baugh, R. A. Brotemarkle, J. P. W. Crawford, 
Emit D. Grizzell, Roy F. Nichols, William E. Lingelbach. 

University oF PittspurcH, Pittsburgh, Pa., S. B. Linhart, Secretary. 

University oF Rocuester, Rochester, N. Y., Anders Orbeck. 

University Scuoot, Pittsburgh, Pa., Guy H. Baskerville, Headmaster. 

Upper Darsy Hicu Scuoor, Upper Darby, Pa., John H. Tyson, Principal; 
Wallace C. Savage, Zita E. Mallon. 

Upsata Coiiece, East Orange, N. J., Frans Ericsson, Dean; N. A. Nilson, 
Registrar. 

Ursinus Co..ece, CoNegeville, Pa., George L. Omwake, President; J. Lynn 
Barnard. 

UrsutineE AcapemMy, Wilmington, Del., Mother M. Olympias, Principal; 
Sister M. Aloysius. 

Vait-DEANE Scuoot, Elizabeth, N. J., Mrs. Adelaide Johnson Howell, 
Assistant to the Principal. 

Vassar Coiiece, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., C. Mildred Thompson, Dean; 
Frances A. Foster. 

Verona Hicu Scuoot, Verona, N. J., Harold A. Crane, Principal. 

Vitra Marta Correct, Jmmaculata, Pa., Rev. Anthony J. Flynn, Sister 
Maria Regina, Sister Maria Alma. 

Vittanova Co.tecE, Villanova, Pa., James H. Griffin, President. 

Wao.eicH Hicu Scnoor, New York City, Paula H. Ascher. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md., Paul E. Titsworth, President. 

WEL ts CoL_ece, Aurora, N. Y., Lyde May Degener. 

WESLEY COLLEGIATE INstITUTE, Dover, Del., Clarence A. Short, President. 

Western Hicu Scnoor, Washington, D. C., P. Edna Thonssen, Assistant 
Principal; Killian M. Connell, Jessie B. Edmondson, W. Edwin Priest, 
Clara K. Stutz, R. C. Stutz. 

WESTERN MARYLAND CoLtece, Westminster, Md., A. M. Isorrgle. 

West NotrincHam Acapemy, Colora, Md., J. Paul Slaybaugh, Head- 
master; Stanton C. Phelps, West Nottingham Academy. ; 

West Orance Hicu Scuoor, West Orange, N. J., Frederick W. Reimherr, 
Principal. 
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WEstT PHILADELPHIA CaTHoLic HicH ScHoor For Grats, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Mother Mary Lucis, Sister Etheldreda. 

West PHILADELPHIA HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Selina E. Adams, 
William Ely Roberts. 

West Sine Hicu Scuoor, Newark, N. J., Charles E. Dull. 

WEstTTown ScHoo., Westtown, Pa., James F. Walker, Principal; Samuel 
H. Brown, Helen Stanley, Rupert H. Stanley, Wilmer J. Young. 

WitiraM PENN CHartTER ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa., Henry Chauncey. 

WiturAM Penn Hicu Scuoot, Harrisburg, Pa., W. D. Roorbach. 

Wiiuram Penn HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Gray, Prin- 
cipal; Annie Dunster, Sophia S. Gosin, Florence B. King, Jonathan T. 
Rorer, Helen B. Shriver. 

Witmincton HicH Scuoot, Wilmington, Del., M. Channing Wagner, Prin- 
cipal; Caroline L. Cooper, Elizabeth S. McDaniel, Mrs. C. L. Wentz, 
Elizabeth C. White. 

Witson Co.iece, Chambersburg, Pa., Ethelbert D. Warfield, President; 
Warren N. Nevine. 

Woopsury HicuH Scuoo., Woodbury, N. J., Florence B. Bahr. 

Wyominc SEMINARY, Kingston, Pa., Wilbur H. Fleck, Dean. 

Xavier HicH Scuoor, New York City, Rev. Leo F. Andries, S. J., Head- 
master. 

York Co.ieciate Institute, York, Pa., Charles H. Ehrenfeld, Principal. 

THE MAcMILLAN Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York City, J. Franklin 
Brown, Editor. 








